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In the first number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY we gave a sketch and portrait 
of Gov. BENJAMIN F. PRESCOTT, who 
has since been nominated by the Repub- 
lican party for re-election to the guber- 
natorial office. In accordance with the 
suggestion of many of our patrons, and 
as most appropriate at this time, we pre- 
sent our readers in this number with a 
biographical sketch and accompanying 
portrait of the Hon. FRANK A. MCKEAN 
of Nashua, who received the nomination 
of the recent Democratic State Conven- 
tion for Governor. 

Mr. McKean’s paternal ancestry was 
of the staunch old Scotch-Irish stock 
which settled in the north of Ireland 
more than two hundred and fifty years 
ago, and from whose midst, in the fall of 
1718, there came over to this country a 
colony of emigrants, who in the follow- 
ing year located in the region then called 
** Nutfield,” subsequently called London- 
derry, from Londonderry, Ireland, the 
town from which most of the colonists 
had come, and in whose memorable de- 
fence against the forces of King James II. 
some of them had participated. James 
McKeen (the name was originally spelled 
McKeen, and is to the present time by 
most branches of the family), of whom 
the subject of our sketch is a direct de- 
scendant of the sixth generation, was a 
determined supporter of the Protestant 
cause, and took an active part in the 
defence of Londonderry. He had three 
sons, James, John and William. James 





and John joined the company which pre- 
pared to emigrate to America, but John, 
who was the ancestor of Frank A. Mc- 
Kean, died before the embarkation. yet 
his widow and four children (three sens 
and a daughter) with his brother James 
and his family, including his son-in-law, 
James Nesmith -(great-grandfather of 
Hon. George W. Nesmith of Franklin), 
came over with the colony. James Mc- 
Keen was a prominent member of the 
colony and became a leading citizen of 
the new town of Londonderry, being the 
first commissioned Justice of the Peace 
in the town, and prominent in the man- 
agement of public affairs. He had a 
large family of children, his son John 
marrying Mary, the daughter of his 
brother John, and among their children 
was Rey. Joseph McKeen, bD. bD., first 
President of Bowdoin College. 

The three sons of John McKeen, above 
mentioned, who came over with their 
widowed mother, were James, Rob- 
ert and Samuel. The latter subsequent- 
ly settled in the town of Amherst. 
He reared a family of ten children, six 
sons and four daughters. Three of the 
sons were soldiers in the French and In- 
dian war,and all lost their lives at the 
hands of the Indians, one at the capture 
of Ft. William Henry, and another, Rob- 
ert, at the battle of Wyoming. The lat- 
ter was the grandfather of Hon. Samuel 
McKeen, Senator in Congress from the 
State of Pennsylvania. His sixth son, 
William, who settled in Deering, also 
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had a large family, one of whom was 
William McKeen, Jr., the grandfather of 
Frank A. McKean, who became a prom- 
inent citizen and was a member of the 
State Senate in 1844 and 1845. 

Hon. Albert McKean, son of William 
McKeen, Jr., and father of Frank A., 
was born in the town of Deering in the 
year 1810. When quite young, he took 
his worldly possessions in a bundle and 
walked to Francestown, where he se- 
cured a position in the country store of 
Messrs. Clark & Dodge, a well-known 
firm in that region, in whose employ he 
remained several years, till he com- 
menced business for himself in a general 
store at Hillsborough Bridge. He re- 
mained at Hillsborough but a short time. 
however, removing to Nashua in 1833, 
where he has ever since resided, being 
successfully engaged in trade in a gener- 
al store until 1851, when he disposed of 
his business and became cashier of the 
Indian Head Bank, which position he re- 
tained until 1867, when, the bank having 
been reorganized as a National Bank, he 
established a private banking house. Mr. 
McKean has always been a decided Dem- 
ocrat, taking a deep interest in public 
and political affairs. He was a member 
of the N. H. House of Representatives in 
1843 and 1844, of the State Senate in 1851, 
and a member of the Executive Council 
in 1874. He is still living, in the full en- 
joyment of his bodily health and mental 
powers. He married, soon after com- 
mencing business, a Miss Paine of Rhode 
Island, by whom he has had four chil- 
dren, a son—Frank A.—and three daugh- 
ters. One of the daughters died in in- 
fancy. The others are now the wives of 
two brothers, George F. and Isaac N. 
Andrews, both residing in Nashua. 

FRANK A. MCKEAN was born in Nash- 
ua, Oct. 13, 1840, and is, therefore, now 
in his thirty-eighth year. He attended 
the public schools of his native city, 
which, by the way, have long been known 
as among the best in the State, and was 
afterward for about a year a student at 
the Green Mountain Liberal Institute, at 
South Woodstock, Vt., where he was a 
classmate of Hosea W. Parker, now of 
Claremont, late member of Congress from 
the Third District. After this he was 
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for some time under the tuition of Rey. 
Farrington McIntire, who kept a private 
school for boys, where he finished a 
thorough college preparatory course, 
From early boyhood it had been young 
McKean’s ambition to enter the Military 
Academy at West Point. To that end 
his prepartory education had been direct- 
ed, and having attained the proper age 
for admission and the requisite prepara- 
tion, he made application, through the 
Secretury of War, for an appointment at 
large by the President, knowing it to be 
useless to apply for the appointment by 
the member of Congress in that District, 
who was a Republican and entirely un- 
likely to consider such a request from 
the son of a prominent Democrat. His 
application was aocompanied by letters 
of recommendation from Hon. Harry 
Hibbard, Hon. John S. Wells, and other 
distinguished Democratic politicians, and 
he was also personally recommended by 
ex-President Pierce. Soon afterward he 
received a communication from the Sec- 
retary of War, John B. Floyd, stating 
that his application and accompanying 
recommendations were duly received and 
submitted to the President, and adding 
that he might rest assured he would re- 
ceive the desired appointment. Time 
passed, and he heard nothing further un- 
til he saw the list of appointments of 
cadets at large made by the President, 
but his name was not among them. 
Some time after, when in Washington, 
President Pierce, who as a personal 
friend of Albert McKean had taken an in- 
terest in the matter, in the course of an 
interview with President Buchanan al- 
luded to the subject and inquired how it 
happened that the appointment was not 
made, when Mr. Buchanan informed him 
that he had never seen the application. 
As all or nearly all of the ten cadets at 
large appointed by the President at this 
time were from the South, it seems en- 
tirely probable the Secretary of War, 
Floyd, purposely withheld from the Pres- 
ident Mr. McKean’s application, with 
those of others from the North, so as to 
secure the appointments for Southerners. 
This was about midway in President Bu- 
chanan’s term of office, when, as it will 
be remembered, the Southern leaders 

















were preparing for the emergency of 
war between the sections, and conse- 
quently taking to themselves all possible 
advantages within their reach. 

Failing to attain the object of his ambi- 
tion, Mr. McKean taught school awhile, 
and subsequently entered the bank of 
which his father was cashier, in the ca- 
pacity of teller, where he remained until, 
in 1867, he engaged as a partner with his 
father in the private banking house then 
established under the firm name of A. 
McKean & Co. This firm transacted a 
large and successful business, command- 
ing the full confidence of the business 
men of Nashua, until, in 1875, the mana- 
gers of the Indian Head National Bank, 
fully realizing the advantage to be de- 
rived by the consolidation of its business 
with their own, entered into negotiation 
with the Messrs. McKean to that end, and 
the arrangement was soon duly consum- 
mated. Under this arrangement Frank 
A. McKean became Cashier of the Indian 


Head National Bank, a position which 
he now fills, at a salary of $4000 per an- 
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num, one of the conditions of the engage- 
ment being that his father might attend 
to his duties in the bank for a limited 
portion of the time, when he might find 
it necessary to be absent. With a thor- 
rough training in and natural aptitude 
for the business, he ranks among the 
most efficient and reliable bank officials 
in the State, and the institution with 
which he is connected is fortunate in com- 
manding his services. 

For three years previous to July last 
(when he resigned) Mr. McKean held the 
position of special agent or adjuster for 
the N. H. Fire Insurance Co., in per- 
formance of the duties of which position 
he was brought much in contact with 
business men in different sections of the 
State. He was recently chosen one of 
the directors ofthe company. Heis also 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Nashua & Lowell Railroad, and assistant 
treasurer of the Nashua & Rochester 

Railroad. 

In politics, in which he has been much 

interested from youth, Mr. McKean, like 
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his father, has always been an active and 
earnest Democrat, yet never so strong a 
partisan as to regard the public interest 
secondary to partisanadvantage. When- 
ever he has been the candidate of his 
party for official position (which has 
never been from any ambition of his 
own) he has always commanded a very 
considerable support from members of 
the opposite party, both from personal 
friendship and confidence in his capacity 
and fidelity to duty. He was elected a 
member of the city council in 1866 and 
re-elected the following year. In 1867 he 
represented his ward in the State Legis- 
lature, and again in 186&, serving the first 
year as a member of the Committee on 
Banks and the second year upon the 
Railroad Committee. In 1873, at the ur- 
gent solicitation of his party friends, he 
accepted the Democratic nomination for 
Mayor of the city, and although the op- 
posing candidate was the Hon. Hiram F. 
Morrill, the popular ‘‘ war Mayor,” and 
the Republican party largely in the as- 
cendant, such was Mr. McKean’s popu- 
larity that he was elected by a small plu- 
rality. He gave the city a vigorous, im- 
partial and economical administration, 
so completely satisfactory to the people 
that, although all the expedients known 
to political warfare were resorted to to 
defeat his re-election the following year, 
he then received a plurality of 353 votes, 
and an actual majority of 105. 

Aside from those mentioned above, Mr. 
McKean has held no public position ex- 
cept that of Bank Commissioner for a 
short time under Governor Weston, to 
which he was appointed against his own 
protest and finally consented to hold only 
till a successor could be found. It was 
only through the continued and earnest 
solicitation of personal friends and party 
leaders in different sections of the State, 
that he was finally induced to consent to 
the presentation of his name as a candi- 
date for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination; but his selection at the re- 
cent State Convention of the party by a 
larger and more unanimous vete than 
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had ever before been accorded any can- 
didate of either party in the State, upon 
a first nomination, indicates a strong 
hold upon the popular confidence. 

In June, 1862, he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Clara Bowers, daughter 
of the late Jesse Bowers, a prominent 
citizen and influential member of the old 
Whig party, and a half-sister of Col. 
George Bowers and of the wife of the late 
Gen. John Bedel of Bath. They have 
two children, both boys, thirteen and 
nine years of age respectively. Their 
home is a fine modern residence on Con- 
cord St.,in an elevated locality, com- 
manding an extensive view, and sur- 
rounded by spacious and _ well-kept 
grounds. The house was built by Mr. 
McKean some years since, and occupies 
a portion of the old farm formerly owned 
by his grandfather. 

In religious sentiment Mr. McKean 
sympathizes with the liberal element, at- 
tending public worship at the Unitarian 
Church,.with which society the family 
are connected, though he is net a mem- 
ber of the church organization. He isa 
prominent member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, having received all the degrees 
known to the order, and is at present 
Junior Warden of the Grand Lodge of 
the State. Heis also a member of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, be- 
longing to both the lodge and encamp- 
ment at Nashua. He was chosen an hon- 
orary member of the famous military or- 
ganization known as the Amoskeag Vet- 
erans a few years since, and takes a live- 
ly interest in the welfare of that notable 
battalion of citizen soldiery. 

Mr. McKean is of fine personal appear- 
ance and pleasing address, a ready con- 
versationalist, and equally at home in 
social and business circles. Of un- 


blemished reputation in private as well 
as public life, respected alike by the 
humble laborer and the wealthy and 
aristocratic citizen, because treating them 
alike with consideration and respect, his 
popularity is indeed commensurate with 
his merits. 
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PLEASURE. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODFY. 


Two brown butterflies, dotted with gold, 

Swift of wing and fair to behold, 

Sailed along with pleasure untold 
Through a beautiful valley ; 

Flow’rets bloomed on every side, 

Bright with beauty and gay with pride, 

And a shining rill down the mountain side 
Tinkled most musically. 


On the butterflies’ gold the sun shone warm, 
There was naught to sadden and naught to harm, 
Life was full of a varied charm, 

As they loitered through the valley: 
Sipping the honey and drinking the dew, 
Pleased with all that met their view, 
Earth so green and sky so blue, 

Who would not thus dally? 


Oh! this was Fairyland, I ween, 
And one was king and one was queen 
Of the fairest realm that ever was seen, 
These butterflies brown and golden ; 
And so they ruled in royal state, 
Full of the bliss of a happy fate, 
And kept their kingdom inviolate, 
Not dreaming "twas lightly holden. 


But a monster grim, whose name was Change, 
Looked over the top of the mountain range, 
And all the scene grew wild and strange; 

Alas! for the reign of Pleasure! 
The sky became one black, black cloud, 
And the voice of the wind wailed fierce and loud, 
The weeping mists did weave a shroud, 

And Joy had won its measure. 


** Alas! alas! alas!” they ery, 
Saddened King and Queen Butterfly, 
Drenched and chilled, they will surely die, 
Their royal reign is over. 
A mocking voice seems to cry ** Ha! ha!” 
And the rushing wind bears from afar 
The secret moan of a falling star, 
For Joy is a sad, sad rover. 





Gen. James Reed, the original propri- 
etor of Monadnock Number 4, now Fitz- 
william, New Hampshire, was a native 
of Woburn, Massachusetts, where he was 
born in the year1724. He was a descend- 
ant, in the fifth generation, of William 
and Mabel Reed, who sailed from Lon- 
don July, 1635, and arrived in Boston in 
October the same year; and in 1648 set- 
tled in Woburn. 

He was the eldest son of Joseph and 
Sarah (Rice) Reed of Woburn. His an- 
cestors had lived in Woburn since the 
settlement of William, the emigrant. Of 
the early life and education of James 
Reed no record remains. His official pa- 
pers and correspondence, while they bear 
evidence of superior abilities, show that 
his literary advantages, like many of his 
cotemporaries, were somewhat limited. 
He married Abigail Hinds of New Sa- 
lem, and first settled in Brookfield, and 
afterwards in that part of Lunenburg now 
Fitchburg. His dwelling stood upon the 
siteof the present City Hall. The records 
of both Brookfield and Lunenburg show 
him to have been a member of the church 
in both places. 

His military life commenced in 1755, 
when he served in the campaign against 
the French and Indians, commanding a 
company of provincial troops under Col- 
onel Brown. In the same capacity he 
served with General Abercrombie in 
1758, at Ticonderoga; and with General 
Amherst, in 1759. He was employed in 
various public services until the peace of 
1763. In the year 1765 he settled in Fitz- 
william, and in 1770 he received the com- 
mission of Lieutenant-Colonel. ‘I'he lapse 
of time has hidden frem view the detailed 


account of his services in these cam- 


paigns; but his early selection by his 
countrymen for the command of a regi- 
ment at the beginning of the Revolution 
indicates that his military career was 
creditable to himself and vaiuable to his 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF GEN. JAMES REED. 
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country. It was in this severe school 
that he, like many of the officers of the 
Revolution, acquired that military skill 
which gave strength and efficiency to the 
Continental army. 

On the 19th of May, 1773, Col. Reed 
with several others received a grant of 
Fitzwilliam, or Monadnock Number 4, 
from John Wentworth, the Provincial 
Governor of New Hampshire. In 1770, 
he, with his family, settled about a mile 
northwesterly of the centre village in 
Fitzwilliam, where he erected a large and 
commodious house. Being the owner of 
a considerable portion of the area of the 
town, he was actively employed in pro- 
moting its settlement, and for those times 
was considered wealthy; and the first 
school in Fitzwilliam was taught in his 
house by Miss Sarah Harris, at the age of 
seventeen. His name appears upon the 
records as the leading spirit of the town. 
He was Proprietor’s Clerk and Modera- 
tor of the town meetings for several years 
after its incorporation. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, 
he was among the first to embrace the 
cause of his country and serve in its de- 
fence. Upon the tidings of the battle of 
Lexington he raised a company of volun- 
teers and marched at their head to Med- 
ford. Hisardor in the cause did not per- 
mit him to be idle. He continued to en- 
list volunteers, and soon had four com- 
panies enrolled under his standard. He 
afterwards repaired to Exeter, and was 
appointed Colonel of a regiment by the 
New Hampshire Provincial Assembly on 
the first of June. 1775. On the follow- 
ing day he received verbal orders from 
General Folsom at Exeter to repair to 
the western part of the State and collect 
the men whom he had previously enlist- 
ed for the service, and in pursuance there- 
with he immediately set out to collect 
and organize his regiment. He was at 
Fitzwilliam on the 8th of June, as ap- 











pears by his letters of that date to the 
Provincial Congress, recommending the 
appointment of Andrew Colburn of Marl- 
borough Major of the next regiment 
which should be raised. He soon after 
marched his command to Cambridge. By 
his communication to the Committee of 
Safety at Exeter we learn that he arrived 
there on the 12th of the month. He 
waited on Gen. Ward, who ordered his 
command to Medford on account of the 
throng of soldiers at Cambridge. On 
reaching Medford he was informed by 
Col. Stark that no quarters could be there 
obtained. In this dilemma he again ap- 
plied to Gen. Ward, who issued the order 
**that Col. Reed quarter his regiment in 
the houses near Charlestown Neck, and 
keep all necessary guards between the 
barracks and ferry, and on Bunker Hill.” 
On the 13th he marched his regiment to 
the Neck, where they obtained good 
quarters. On the 14th he issued regi- 
mental orders—ten in number. They 
were stringent in their terms, and from 
their tenor they indicate that the position 
of the regiment was an important one, 
and that vigilance was necessary for the 
safety of the command. 
Col. James Reed’s Regimental Orders. 
[Copied from MS. State Pap. Rev’n, Vol. L., p. 254.] 
Charlestown, June the 14, 1775. 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 

Ist. That each Capt. or Commanding officer of 
each company Immediately make a True Return 
of all the men they and their Recruiting officers 
have inlisted according to a form given them by 
the Adjutants. 

2ly. That each officer see that there Companys 
are a quipt with ten Rounds at lestof Powder and 
Ball and that there Fierlocks are kept in good or- 
der at all Times and give there men spechal or- 
ders not to fire a gun on any account whatever 
unless Besett by the enemy. 

3ly. That each Comander of a Company im- 
body all his Company thatare of from Duty Twice 
a day to Exercise them in the best manar for 
Larning the arts of War. 

4ly That each officer | gee spechal orders to 
these soldiers that they do no Damag to any of 
the Houses whcre they are Quartered or to any 
Garden or Grass in any parts of this Town on 
pain of being punished according to the ofence. 

5ly. That no soldier be allowed to strool from 
his Company or pass from his incampment to 
Charlestown Ferrey or to any other incampment 
without leve from there officers. 

6ly. That each Commanding officer of each 
Company cause the Rules and Regulations for 
the army to be Read at the Hed of the ~ ee 
Companys fourthwith and it is expected that all 
officers and soldiers govern themselves accord- 
ingly. 

jly. That the Officers see that the men and 
Barracks are kept clean. 

Sly. That there be a Garde praded this after- 
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noon at 6 o’clock of the same Number of officers 
and soldiers that are now on Garde to releve 
Capt. Whitcomb and his party and that the Adju- 
tant and orderly Sargants keep a good Roster so 
that neither officer or soldier be called upon for 
duty out of there proper Turn. 

Yly. That there be no Noyse in Camp after nine 
o’clock at Knight but all to Repair to their Logens 
or Barraks. 

l0ly. That Ephraim Stone is apointed Quarter 
master serjant until further orders. 

JAMES REED, Coll. 
The same day he wrote a communica- 
tion to the Committee of Safety at Exe- 
ter, giving a detailed account of his 
movements since he had left Exeter, and 
closed by stating the want of a Chaplain, 
Surgeon and Armorer for his regiment. 
On the 15th he issued a supplementary 
order, which added to the stringency 
and efficiency of the former. A better 
idea of this order may be gathered by 

giving it entire: 

“Charlestown, June the 15, 1775. 

REGIMENTAL ORDERS—The main Gard this day 
is tw consist of one Capt. 2 Luts. 4 sergeants, 4 
corporals and 50 privets. The Capt of the main 
Gard is to keep a trusty Sergeant with the Sen- 
terys in the Street below the Gard house to exam- 
in all pasangers Let none pars without shoing 

proper pases in the Day time and none to pass 
after Nine o’clock at Knight without giving the 
counter sine and no Sentrey is to set down on his 
post and when any field officer pases them to 
stand with their firelocks Rested no soldier to 
swim in the water on the Sabath day nor on any 
other Day to stay in the water Longer than is nes- 
asarey to wash themselves. 

Signed 

This order is characteristic of the man 
and shows that no lack of discipline and 
vigilance was allowed in his command, 
that they might be prepared for a move- 
ment which, it is reasonably inferred, he 
was aware would soon be made. The 
crisis was close at hand. On the morn- 
ing of the memorable 17th of June he 
was the first officer of his rank on the 
field, and his the only regiment from 
New Hampshire ready for action on the 
morning of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
He was stationed on the left wing, by the 
rail fence, where he was joined at two 
o’clock in the afternoon by Col. Stark. 
This was, by all accounts, the hottest as 
well as the best fought portion of the 
field. ‘The ready genius of Col. Reed de- 
signed the parapet, which, constructed 
by the brave soldiers of New Hampshire 
under fire of the enemy’s batteries, so 
wonderfully preserved them from the 
disasters of the day. This parapet con- 
sisted of a breastwork of stones hastily 
thrown across the beach to Mystic River, 
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and a rail fence extending up the hillside 
to the redoubt. It was in front of the 
breastwork that the British lines were 
three times hurled back under the deadly 
fire of Reed and Stark. Here the most 
efficient fighting was done; and here the 
greatest number of dead were lying when 
the battle had ceased. After the third 
and last repulse the New Hampshire 
troops raised the shout of victory, rushed 
over the fence and pursued the retreating 
foe until restrained by Col. Stark. This 
post, so nobly defended through the ac- 
tion and so resolutely maintained against 
the last assault of the British, after the 
redoubt had fallen, defeated General 
Howe's design of cutting off the main 
body. After the redoubt had given way, 
this heroic band slowly retreated, and 
Col. Reed was the last officer who left 
the field. 

He remained with the army after its 
command was assumed by General 
Washington, being posted upon Winter 
Hill, and upon the reorganization of the 
forces on the first of January, 1776, his 
regiment was ranked second in the Con- 
tinental Army. 

The evacuation of the British troops 
on the 17th of March concluded the siege 
of Boston, and Colonel Reed accompa- 
nied the army on its movement to New 
York in the following April. On the 
24th of April he was put into the 3d Bri- 
gade under General Sullivan, and was 
soon aiter ordered up the Hudson to re- 
lieve the force under Arnold. The fol- 
lowing receipt, extracted from the Amer- 
ican Archives, given on his departure 
from New York, serves to illustrate the 
confidence reposed in Colonel Reed: 

NEW YorK, April 29, 1776. 
Then received from Gen. Washington three 
boxes, said to contain three hundred thousand 
dollars, to be delivered to Gen. Schuyler at Al- 
bany, 
Signed JAMES REED. 

The money above alluded to was doubt- 
less for the payment of Schuyler’s army. 
Sullivan’s command passed over the 
ground which was familiar to Colonel 
Reed by his campaigns in the previous 
wars, as far as the mouth of the river 
Sorrel. Here they met the retreating 
army, and Gen. Sullivan assumed the 
command. Col. Reed’s skill and forti- 


tude in the conduct of the retreat is 
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highly spokon of. On one occasion, in 
the absence of Arnold, he received and 
held a talk with the chiefs of some Indian 
tribes. It was managed with address 
and successfully concluded by Colonel 
Reed, and the pledges of their friendly 
disposition were transmitted by him to 
the President of Congress. ‘The retreat 
reached ‘Ticonderoga on the Ist of July, 
1776. A worse foe than the enemy at 
this time attacked the American army. 
Disease, the unfailing attendant of hard- 
ship and exposure, now broke out and 
prevailed to an alarming extent. Small- 
pox, dysentery and malignant fevers rap- 
idly thinned the ranks of the patriot 
army. Colonel Reed was attacked with 
fever at Crown Point, and, perhaps for 
want of proper medical treatment, suf- 
fered the loss of his sight. This calam- 
ity terminated his prospects for any fur- 
ther usefulness in the service of his coun- 
try. It was while thus suffering from 
dangerous illness he was created a Brig- 
adier General of the Continental Army. 
He was appointed by Congress on the 
9th of August, 1776, on the recommenda- 
tion of General Washington. On the 2d 
of September Gen. Gates speaks of him 
as so ill at Fort George that he would 
probably not be fit for service in that 
campaign. He received orders from Gen. 
Washington to join him at headquarters, 
but on account of sickness was unable to 
comply. He eventually retired from the 
army on half pay until the close of the 
war. 

He returned to Fitzwilliam, where he 
resided until the year 1783, when he 
moved to Keene. Here his Abigail died. 
The following inscription was taken from 
the large headstone of slate erected to 
her memory inthe cemetery at Keene; 

“In memory of Mrs. Abigail, wife of Genl. 
James Reed, who departed this life August 27th, 
1791, in the 68th year of her age. 

There’s nothing here but who as nothing weighs. 
The more our joy the more we know it’s vain; 
Lose then from earth the grasp of fond desire, 
Weigh anchor and some happier clime explore.” 

Hale, in his ‘** Annals of Keene,” 
says that Gen. Reed, whose ordinary res- 
idence was Fitzwilliam, is remembered 
here as an old blind man, and as almost 
daily seen, after the close, of the war, 
walking up and down Main Street, aid- 
ing and guided by Mr. Washburn, who 
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was paralyzed on one side. He resumed 
his residence in Fitzwilliam, where he 
married for his second wife Molly Far- 
rarof the same town. About the year 
1800 he removed to Fitchburg, where he 
spent the remainder of his days. He 
died at Fitchburg, February 13, 1807, 
aged eighty-three years, and was buried 
with military honors. In the old bury- 
ing ground at Fitchburg stands his mon- 
ument, quite elaborate for the times, 
which bears the following quaint inscrip- 
tion: 

“In the various military scenes in which his 
country was concerned from 1755 to the superior 
conflict, distinguished in our history as the Revo- 
lution, he sustained commissions in that Revolu- 
tion. At the important post of Lake George he 
totally lost his sight. From that period to his 
death he received from his country the retribu- 
tion allowed to Pensioners of the rank of Briga- 
dier General.” 

In all the relations of a long and useful 
life, Gen. Reed sustained the highest 
character for honesty and integrity. In 
the numerous records relating to him 
there is naught found but words of praise. 
Wherever his name is mentioned by his 
comrades in arms, from Washington 
down, it is in terms of commendation 
and eulogy. He was emphatically a 
Christian warrior. In the churchrecords 
of the various towns where he resided 
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his name is enrelled among the records 
of each, and his military orders bespeak 
the Christian well as the soldier. 
Upon the recerds of the Congregational 
Church in Fitzwilliam we find the fol- 
lowing : 


as 


Dis- 
Abi- 
Dis- 


“James Reed, admitted March 27, 1771. 
missed to church in Keene, June 29, 1783. 
gail Reed, admitted September 22, 1771. 


=o, 


missed to church in Keene, June 29, 1785.” 

Gen. Reed’s family consisted of six 
sons and five daughters. His descend- 
ants are quite numerous, and among 
them are found brilliant names in differ- 
ent parts of our country. Two of his 
sons, Sylvanus and James, served in the 
war of the Revolution. Sylvanus was an 
ensign in his father’s regiment. His 
commission, which is still preserved, 
bearing date January 1.1776, is signed 
by John Hancock, President of Congress. 
He was adjutant in the campaign of 1778, 
under Gen. Sullivan, and was afterwards 
promoted colonel of a regiment. He 
served through the war, and died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,in 1798. James Reed, Jr., 
also served through the war. He was 
disabled in service. and died a pensioner 
at Fitzwilliam, February 19, 1836, at the 
age of eighty-nine years. 
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BY C. C. LORD. 


The idea has been advanced that a pos- 
sibility in natural economy implies that 
within the area of the vast watery do- 
main in the farther part of the Eastern 
hemisphere was once a continent. Its 
place is now marked only by the inter- 
spersed islands in the otherwise present 
wide waste of waters. The suggestion 
is reached through an indirect process of 
reasoning. An element of implied 
thought recognizes the fact that the iso- 
lated inhabitants of the scattered islands 
mentioned have not kept pace with the 
continental nations in the vicinity, in the 
direction of mental and moral improve- 
ment. Assuming, as some do, that all 


human races are essentially consanguin- 
eous, it rationally follows that isolation 


is the harbinger of barbarism and associ- 
ation the friend of civilization. 

Dropping the geological phase of the 
above theory as of no particular value to 
our proposed train of thought, there is 
consistent room for the assertion of the 
practical emphasis of the social part. 
Social community is essential to culture 
in its highest and truest aspect. The 
groping instincts of dawning intelligence 
unmistakably recognize the incontrovert- 
able fact. 

In this vicinity, it is becoming 
chronic complaint that the young 
vigorous masses are rushing into the 
cities. The common statement is indis- 
putably true. ‘The popular interpreta- 
tions of the phenomena are, however, 
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largely an aspersion of the rational facts 
of the case. 

The ascription of cupidity to the des- 
cribed phenomenon is untenableand base. 
It is untenable because much of the most 
substantial wealth is created and enjoyed 
in the country; it is base because it de- 
fames the fair purposes of thousands who 
never make money their special pursuit 
on entering the domain of city life. The 
imputation of a love of license is ration- 
ally impossible. In the confines of a 
great city, the law of constraint is many 
times more forcibly impressed than in 
the country; even in the city’s haunts of 
vice is a sterner discipline and a more 
rigorous etiquette than is known in the 
halls of honorable intercourse, and the 
penalties of disorder are more painful in 
their reactions. Sequel to the fact that 
it is not shown that the general moral 
status of the mass of migrating people 
is degraded by the change, the cords of 
legal bondage are more and more sensi- 
bly felt as step by step one winds his way 
from the vicinity of the green fields and 
hedgerows to the dun, paved and crowd- 
ed marts. 

In the present dominant state of our 
country life, the springing generation in- 
clines longingly towards the associations 
of city life because they are civil. Civ- 
ilization is the precious boon that in- 
spires the efforts of every true genera- 
tion. Discipline and classification being 
the first practical effect of civilization 
appealing tothe mind of the incipient 
civilian, his nature seizes them as the 
means of better actualizing the potential 
qualities locked up in the capabilities of 
his being. Association affording increas- 
ed knowledge and broader facilities, civ- 
ilized culture rapidly becomes to him 
more and more a grateful realization, 
The improved opportunities which civil 
culture provides for healthful and enno- 
bling recreation secure to him a greater 
quickness of that vivacity that makes life 
a scene of enjoyment as well as a field of 
labor. It isthe law, progress and en- 
joyment of the city that invites people 
from the country. It is not that they 
love the natural attractions of the coun- 
try less, but that they love the civilized 
advantages of the city more. When peo- 
ple go to the city, they leave all but their 
behind; when people go to 
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the country, they, in their manners and 
customs, take something of the city 
along with them, fostering it as the em- 
bodiment of a cultivated privilege. It is 
a law of civilization that it should be so. 

We do not wish to even appear to ad- 
vocate an exclusive social economy. We 
have no prejudice against the country 
and no fulsome adulation to extend to- 
wards the city. If it were wholly possi- 
ble, we would fain dissociate, in the 
mind of the reader, the terms country and 
city from their purely restrictive mean- 
ings. Sodoing,we could safely say,that,as 
all men begin in the country, so they 
should all end in the city. It isthe same 
as to say natural crudeness should give 
place to civilized refinement. The Bible, 
you know, begins with man in a garden 
and ends with him in a city. Still, using 
the terms of common speech, all people 
cannot live in cities. It were better that 
some that*are now living in cities were 
back again in the country. Still again, 
it is hardly to be expected that many of 
them will come back. Some cannot, if 
they would. Some do not wish to come 
back. Some—and these are they that 
make the city what it truly ought to be— 
do not wish to come back unless they can 
come back civilized. What to them are 
sunlight, air, and fresh, green earth, un- 
less they can order their lives civilly, cul- 
tivate wisdom and beauty, and entertain 
themselves choicely? If they are rich, 
they can come into the country and bear 
themselves independently. If they are 
poor, what can they do? 

Our country life should become more 
civilized. There should be in it more re- 
spect for intelligent order. Civil law in 
its etymological significance should be 
more regarded. ‘The rising country pop- 
ulation should be acquainted with order, 


intelligence, industry, recreation, taste, 
beauty and reverence. Every township 
should faithfully set apart its provisional 
accommodations for all these things. 
The dominant public sentiment should 
insist upon the improvement of them all. 
If the executive facilities are not suffi- 
cient for these things, a draft should be 
made upon the city, society adopting its 
suggestions, manners and models. ‘Thus 
may the natural and legitimate desires of 
the socially ambitious be gratified, and a 
greater number be content to find a home 
by the graves of their fathers. 


“BUNKER HILL.” 
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(The following narrative of the personal expericnce of Col. Bancroft at the battle of Bunker Hill 
is from advance sheets of “ Sketches of Old Dunstable,” and by the pen of the venerable John B. Hill, 
Esq., the historian of Mason, who, although eighty-two years of age, retains much of the fire and spir- 


it of youth. 


It was written from dictation in 1826, and is printed for the first time in the “ Sketches of 


Old Dunstable,” which work will soon be issued and for sale by George M. Eliott, 48 Central St., Low- 
ell, Mass., a limited number of copies, only, being printed, ]} 


On the night of the 16th of June, 1775, 
my company was ordered out with the 
detachment to take possession of the 
heights of Charlestown. ‘This detach- 
ment consisted of three regiments com- 
manded by Col’s Prescott, Bridge and 
Frye, and amounted in all to between 
1000 and 1200 men. These regiments 
were principally from Middlesex county, 
Col. Prescott from Pepperell, Col. Bridge 
from Chelmsford, Col. Frye from Ando- 
ver. I was that evening on a court-mar- 
tial and could not get liberty to go with 
my company, but in the morning of the 
17th General Ward granted me permis- 
sion to join my company, though the 
court-martial was notthrough. Seon af- 
ter I reached the hill our men left work 
and piled their intrenching tools in our 
rear, and waited in expectation of rein- 
forcements and refreshments, but neither 
reached us, if any were sent. The rein- 
forcements halted at Charlestown Neck. 
Whilst I was standing by the redoubt be- 
fore the action began, a ball from the 
Somerset passed within a few inches of 
my head, which seriously affected my 
left eye so that it finally became totally 
blind. 

When the works were planned no cal- 
culation was made for the use of cannon, 
and of course no embrasures were left 
for them. But on the morning of the 
17th two ship cannon were sent up and a 
platform with them. About ten o’clock 
the British troops began to make their 
appearance at the wharves in Boston. 
General Putnam, who had been incessant 
in his exertions through the morning to 
bring reinforcements, now rode up to us 
at the fort and says: ** My lads, these 
tools must be carried back,” and turned 
and rode away. An order was 
obeyed with more readiness. 


never 
From eve- 
ry part of the line volunteers ran ang 


some picked up one. some two shovels, 
mattocks, ete., and hurried over the hill. 
When the pile of tools was thus removed 
I went through the lines to form an esti- 
mate of the number of men in the re- 
doubt, at the same time stating that those 
who had gone with the tools would come 
back, though I was by no means confi- 
dent that they would. I estimated the 
number then left in the redoubt at 150, 
but was afterward informed by one of the 
captains of Col. Frye’s regiment that he 
counted them. and the whole number, in- 
cluding officers, was 163. I was not cer- 
tain that any reinforcements after this 
time came into the redoubt; thus the 
number of our effective force was very 
materially reduced. General Putnam had 
given his orders and gone, and nobody 
seemed tothink it belonged to him to 
stop the men and execute the order in a 
proper way. 

The artillery-men had all gone with the 
tools, and Col. Prescott came to me and 
said, **If you can do anything with the 
eannon I wish you would. I give you 
the charge of them.” I directed the men 
to dig down the bank in order to form an 
embrasure, which they were forced to do 
with their hands, for the party that had 
carried off the intrenching tools had not 
left us a single shovel or mattock. Men 
never worked with more zeal. Many of 
them dug till their fingers bled. ‘To loos- 
en the earth I loaded the cannon and fired 
into the gap, and they dug again. and I 
fired a second time. Both these balls fell 
in Boston, one near the meeting-house in 
Brattle square, the other on Cornhill, as 
I was afterward informed by Boston gen- 
tlemen. 

By this time the British had landed. 
They learned that we had cannon on the 
right or most westwardly part of the 
fort, which was probably the reason they 
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did not attempt to flank us on that quar- 
ter till the close of the action. We were 
not able to use these cannon in the ac- 
tion because the enemy advanced and the 
firing commenced before we had time to 
dig down the bank far enough to use 
them against the enemy. Still as the 
few shots that were fired gave the enemy 
notice that we had artillery and prevent- 
ed their attempting to turn our right 
flank, it must be regarded as avery im- 
portant circumstance, for had they at- 
tempted it, they weuld have succeeded, 
and we should not have had more than a 
shot or two at them. I was fully per- 
suaded that the moment they attempted 
this point, we could no longer maintain 
our fort, and the event showed that I was 
not mistaken, for it was not more than 
four minutes after they turned this flank 
before we were obliged to retreat. ‘The 
British troops had begun their march. 
They were steadily and confidently ad- 
vancing directly in our front. Our men 
turned their heads every minute to look 
on the one side for their fellow soldiers 
who had gone off with the tools and for 
the reinforcements, which were expect- 
and on the other to see a sight to most 
of them new, a veteran enemy marching 
on firmly to the attack, directly in their 
front. It was an awful moment. The 
enemy had advanced perhaps half the 
way from their station toward us, and 
our men seeing no reinforcements began 
by a simultaneous movement to draw off 
from the east side of the redoubt. This 
in my opinion was the very crisis of the 
day, the moment on which every thing 
depended. Col. Prescott hastened to 
them, and I followed him. We repre- 
sented with earnestness that they must 
not go off, that if they did all would go; 
that it would disgrace us to leave, at the 
bare sight of the enemy, the work we 
had been all night throwing up; that we 
had no expectation of being able to hold 
our ground, but we wanted to give them 
a warm reception and retreat. It is but 
justice to these men to say that they 
cheerfully took their places again, and 
maintained them as bravely as any that 
fought on that day. As the enemy were 
advancing within gunshot, Col. Prescott 
and the officers gave orders to the men 
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to take particular notice of the Jine coats, 
and aim as low as the waistband, and not to 
fire till ordered. A firing of eight or ten 
guns commenced before orders, at the 
left of the redoubt, but was immediately 
stopped. We wished the fire to be held 
till the enemy were within six rods. Our 
first fire was shockingly fatal. There 
was scarcely ashot buttold. ‘The enemy 
were thrown into confusion and retreated 
a short distance. Their lines were bro- 
ken, and it was some minutes before they 
had conveyed their dead and wounded 
into their rear. A scattering fire was 
still kept up by our men. They formed 
again and advanced, and were a second 
time driven back in the same confusion. 
They formed a third time and flanked us. 
A body of reinforcements which had 
come up in the rear of the redoubt, gave 
them a fire. At this moment, as I un- 
derstood, Gen. Warren fell. Our ammu- 
nition was now nearly expended, which 
the enemy probably learned by those 
who had fired away all their powder, 
throwing stones, which were abundant 
in the trench. We were soon surrounded 
on all sides. The enemy had advanced 
on each side of the point of the redoubt, 
and were pouring into the gateway. The 
day was over, and we had nothing more 
but to retreat as well as we could. AsI 
was loading my gun the last time, and 
just withdrawing the ramrod, an officer 
sprang over the breast-work in front of 
me and presented his piece. I threw 
away the rammer which was in my hand, 
and instantly placed the muzzle of my 
gun against his right shoulder, a little 
below the collar-bone, and fired, and he 
fell into the trench. This was my twen- 
ty-second fire that day. The wound it 
gave was inthe same place as that by 
which Pitcairn died, and as near as I can 
recollect the person I shot answered the 
description of that officer who was found 
mortally wounded in our trench. 

I had then a severe struggle to escape 
out of the fort, the gate-way of which 
was completely filled with British sol- 
diers. I held my gun broadwise before 
my face and rushed upon them, and at 
first bore some of them down, but I soon 
lost my gun,a remarkably long one, 
which I had taken from the French at 
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Chamblee, inthe old French war. I 
leaped upon the heads of the throng in 
the gateway and fortunately struck my 
breast upon the head of a soldier, who 
settled down under me so that I came 
with my feet to the ground. Directly as 
I came to the ground a blow was aimed 
at me, with the butt of a gun, which 
missed my head but gave mea severe 
contusion on the right shoulder. Num- 
bers were trying to seize me by the arms 
but I broke from them, and with my el- 
bows and knees cleared the way so that 
at length I got through the fort. The 
last man I passed stood alone, and the 
thought struck me that he might kill me 
after I had passed him. As Iran by him 
Istruck hima blow across the throat 
with the side of my hand. I saw his 
mouth open, and Ihave not seen him 
since. A shower of shot was falling all 
around me as I ran down the hill. One 
struck my hat, several marked my clothes, 
one struck me in the left hand, and serv- 
ed off the fore-finger. Our men were all 
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in advance of me, and I was almost, if 
not entirely, alone, from the time I left 
the fort till I came to Charlestown Neck, 
on which there was not aman to be seen. 
I thought it might be some protection 
from the fire of the floating batteries, to 
go behind the buildings, but on turning 
the corner I found Col. Gerrish with a 
body of men posted there. I said to him, 
‘Colonel Gerrish, are you here? I hope 
to God you will be killed, but I will not 
stay to die with you,” and took the street 
again. By thistime I grew very faint 
with fatigue and loss of blood. There 
was a horse tied by the side of the com- 
mon, and I made towards him. Colonel 
James Varnum saw me and came to me. 
He took me by the arm and led meto the 
horse. While he was with me, the ball 
of the last cannon I heard that day pass- 
ed within a foot or two of me and struck 
the ground, ata short distance before 
me. We found the owner of the horse 
by him, and he cheerfully offered him to 
me to ride to Cambridge. 
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4 STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY EARL 


CHAP. IIl. 

It was evening, when, at the end of his 
long journey of a thousand miles, Charles 
Bradley found himself in the great city 
he had so longed toreach. He was in 
Chicago at last; yet ashe walked out 
from the depot along the crowded streets, 
jostled here and there by the hurrying 
strangers whom he met, little of the 
spirit of exultation and confidence filled 
his bosom. A dejected, homesick feel- 
ing came over him as he forced his way 
through the busy crowd, realizing the 
great distance now separating him from 
home and friends, and the utter uncer- 
tainty of the attainment of his object. 
For the first time since he left his New 
Hampshire home he actually wished him- 
self back in it, and could he have flown 
there he would have done so at once, 
without making a single effort to secure 
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that for which he had traveled so far and 
hoped so long. Finally he sought out a 
hotel, and, after a light supper, retired 
for the night. 

He arose early in the morning, some- 
what refreshed, and with his courage in 
a measure revived. After an early break- 
fast and a long walk about the city, the 
opening of business hours found him at 
the store of the merchant to whom Mr. 
Austin had given him a letter of intro- 
duction. His name was Johnson, and he 
was a wholesale hardware dealer with a 
large and prosperous business. 

Enquiring for Mr. Johnson, Charles 
was directed to the counting-room, where 


he found him busily engaged in giving 


directions to a number of clerks. Wait- 
ing his opportunity Charles addressed 
him, presenting his letter of introduc- 
tion. 
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‘**Be seated,” said Mr. Johnson, point- 

ing to achair,as he proceeded to read 
the letter. Having finished the same he 
said: ‘It would certainly give me pleas- 
ure to be able to render any assistance 
to one whom my old friend John Austin 
considers entitled to his regard. He and 
I have been friends from boyhood. ‘To- 
gether we fought the battle against povy- 
erty in yonth. Together we left our 
humble homes in New England to seek 
success and fortune here inthe West. 
Side by side, as it were, we toiled and 
struggled tor more than thirty years, and 
our efforts have been measurably suc- 
cessful; though my old friend has been 
sadly bereaved of late. Whoever has 
rendered him a service has put me under 
obligation also, and whatever I can do to 
aid you, my young friend, I shall do most 
cheerfully. I will say, however, in the 
outset, that if you have come te the 
West with the expectation or hope of 
making a great fortune in afew years 
you are pretty sure to be disappointed. 
Not onein tenthousand here or any 
where gain great wealth. and ninety-nine 
out of every hundred who do acquire it, 
succeed only by a life time of close, per- 
sistent application and toil. While my 
friend Austin and myself have succeeded 
in good degree, hundreds and thousands 
of others who came West with like am- 
bition and hopes, and many of whom 
have labored as industriously, have ut- 
terly failed. Here as everywhere the 
rule holds good—here no more readily 
than elsewhere are fortunes made. But 
Ido not wish to discourage you in the 
start. You want work, and are doubt- 
less anxious to secure an engagement as 
soon as possible. Come here again to- 
morrow morning at this time, and mean- 
while I will see if a favorable opening is 
anywhere to be found.” 

With many thanks Charles withdrew, 
and, having the day before him, first 
sought out a boarding-house of moder- 
ate pretensions, and then spent the re- 
maining time, till night, in further ex- 
ploration of the city, which he found, 
after all, not so very different from Bos- 
ton. Every where were the same indi- 


cations of wealth possessed by the few, 
and poverty and want shared by the 
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many. Every where life seemed a con- 
stant struggle with little prospect of 
brilliant success, and when he retires at 
night, if with more courage than on the 
evening previous, it is with the simple 
resolution to make the best of any op- 
portunity which may offer, rather than 
any expectation of easy and rapid ad- 
vancement on the road to fortune. 

The next morning at the proper hour, 
Charles hastened to Mr. Johnson's store, 
and, entering the counting-room, was 
kindly greeted by that gentleman, who 
informed him that he had been able, as 
yet, to learn of no situation of a desira- 
ble nature open to any one. Every where 
there were a dozen applications in ad- 
yance for every position liable to become 
yacant. Yet if he was willing to take a 
place in his store at moderate wages, 
while waiting for something better, he 
would find something for him to do so 
that he could support himself at least. 

To this proposition Charles readily as- 
sented, at the same time expressing his 
gratitude to Mr. Johnson for the interest 
manifested in his welfare, and the sub- 
stantial encouragement offered. Signi- 
fying his desire to commence work at 
once, he was conducted to the shipping 
room, where several young men were al- 
ready employed in packing goods to be 
forwarded to customers among the retail 
dealers in all parts of the West, in ac- 
cordance with orders received. Here he 
was introduced to the clerk in charge of 
the department, and by him instructed 
as to the character of the labor to be 
performed. Although the work was en- 
tirely different from anything he had 
done before, his natural aptness. and his 
earnest determination to give full satis- 
faction to his employer soon made Charles 
‘** master of the situation,” so far as his 
sphere of labor was concerned. Ere 
many weeks had passed his efficiency 
was generally recognized, and had at- 
tracted the attention and hearty commen- 
dation of Mr. Johnson himself, who no 
longer thought of getting him a situa- 
tion elsewhere, but rather congratulated 
himself in having secured the services of 
one so ready and faithful as Charles had 
proved himself to be. 

Time passed, and Charles Bradley re- 
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mained In Mr. Johnson’s employ. By 
close attention to his duties, and con- 
stant regard for the interests of the busi- 
ness, he had gained a high position in 
the confidence and esteem of Mr. John- 
son, and been promoted from one posi- 
tion to another, until at the end of five 
years he had come to occupy the place 
of confidential clerk. Meanwhile the 
weight of years and constant application 
to business was pressing heavily upon 
Mr. Johnson, and he had finally conclud- 
ed to retire, giving up active connection 
therewith, but retaining a large interest 
in the establishment, of which, under the 
new arrangement. his son-in-law, a Mr. 
Martin, who had been connected with 
him for several years, became the active 
head, while Charles was offered a posi- 
tion as junior partner. This was a mark 
of generous consideration altogether un- 
expected by Charles, and he was almost 
overwhelmed with astonishment. when 
Mr. Johnson first unfolded to him his 
plan for the future conduct of the busi- 
ness, and the connection with it which 
he had designed for him. He hesitated 
for a long time before accepting the offer, 
hardly feeling justified in assuming so 
serious a responsibility, and placing him- 
self under so great obligation as he would 
incur in accepting the material assistance 
necessary, and which Mr. Johnson urged 
upon him as a matter of course. But, 
finally, when assured by his old employ- 
er that the arrangement was one which 
he desired to consummate for his own 
benefit and relief from business cares, as 
much as for the advancement of those in 
whose welfare he felt a special interest, 
he consented. Ina short time the ar- 
rangements were completed, and thenew 
firm of Martin, Bradley & Co. was known 
to the world as the successor of Johnson 
& Co. 

Charles was now apparently on the 
high road to the accomplishment of his 
most ambitious purpose. The inflation 
period had opened, business every where 
was brisk, ana the trade of the new firm 
was extending in every direction. For- 
tune was indeed smiling upon our hero. 
In four years time, so great had been the 
prosperity of the firm that he was ena- 
bled to discharge all his obligations, and 
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was thus the owner of an unincumbered 
fourth interest in the business, the entire 
net profits of which were not less than 
thirty thousand dollars per annum. 

And now Charles's thoughts were turn- 
ing to the old New Hampshire home, and 
the dear ones he had left there—especial- 
ly to the blue-eyed, tender-hearted maid- 
ed to whom he had pledged his love so 
long ago, from whom he had heard noth- 
ing, to whom he had sent no token of re- 
membrance, in all the long years of sep- 
aration. Was she living? Was she true 
to him, waiting his promised return, not- 
withstanding his unpardonable neglect? 
These were the questions arising con- 
stantly in his mind, and as they came up 
the old affection rekindled. He 
would not write, but he resolved that 
when the autumn came he would return 
in person tothe old homestead, and if 
Nellie was still living and true to her al- 
most recreant lover, he would bring her 
back, to share with hima happy home in 
the city of his adoption. 

But alas for human hopes. when built 
upon fickle Fortune! When the autumn 
came Charles Bradley was a penniless 
man. The great financial crash of °67 
had swept over the land, and many a 
prosperous house was totally wrecked. 
That of Martin, Bradley & Co. was one 
of the victims. The property of Mr. 
Johnson (now broken with age and fee- 
ble health), was also so involved through 
various sudden losses, that even he was 
unable to avert the disaster. The blow 
came suddenly, and it left Charles, like 
others, not only penniless, but crushed 
in spirit and utterly despondent. 


was 


Ten successive winters have spread 
their snowy mantle over the hills and 
valleys of the Old Granite State; ten 
summers have clothed the fields with 
verdure and brought the ripening har- 
vests, since Charles Bradley left home 
and friends to seek his fortune in the 
great untried world of business life. Au- 
tumn has come again and well nigh gone. 


The Indian summer days—the lingering 


glories of the year—are nearly over. 
The hill-sides are brown and bare. As 
we go up the old hill road and approach 
the Watson homestead, we find indica- 
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tions of change. The low, brown farm 
house has given way to a neat modern 
cottage; the old barn and long, low shed 
are gone, and structures more in keeping 
with the new dwelling have taken their 
place; but the old orchard remains, 
seemingly thrifty and well kept as ever; 
the fields are the same, only most of the 
rocks have disappeared. The old school 
house, near by, although repaired and 
improved, retains its individuality, though 
the children who sought wisdom ‘neath 
its roof in the days when last we saw it, 
have become young men and women, 
and their places are filled by others. 

As we pass up the carriage way, across 
the neat yard in front of the cottage, a 
face at the window attracts our attention. 
It bears a familiar look, and yet it has 
changed indeed, since the August morn- 
ing, years ago, when it looked up loving- 
ly yet tearfully into that of the depart- 
ing Charles. Let us enter. Yes it is the 
same Nellie Watson, who sits by the win- 
dow, gazing dreamily out over the valley, 
toward the mountain top on which the 
rays of the setting sun seem fondly Jin- 
gering. The same, yet not the same, for 
the years have more than fulfilled the 
promise of girlhood. The bright sunny 
countenance wears a calm, subdued, and 
yet cheerful expression. Evidently the 
**hope deferred” has not made the heart 
sick in her case. Patiently and trusting- 
ly she has, through gill the years, pur- 
sued the even tenor of her way, perform- 
ing the weight of household duties, for 
her mother, growing feeble with years, 
has long been able to do only the lighter 
work. Through all she has cherished 
the affection of her girlhood, and pa- 
tiently awaited the return of the wander- 
ing lover. 

Mr. Watson still lives, but like his aged 
helpmeet, has passed the period of active 
labor, the burden of which Edward has 
assumed and carried bravely forward, 
with his heart in the work, and the sub- 
stantial improvements about the farm 
show that he has labored to some pur- 
pose. 

As Nellie sits by the window to-night, 
and her father and mother recline in their 
easy chairs by the fire, an expression of 
expectancy finally comes over the faces 


THE OLD FARM. 











of all. Edward is away; he is soon to 
return, and not alone! 

As we have seen, Charles Bradley had 
sent no message home during all his ab- 
sence. No tidings of his prosperity or 
whereabouts had come to the cottage on 
the hill, until, 


afew weeks since, having 
casually seen 


a notice of the failure of 
Martin, Bradley & Co. in Chicago, Ed- 
ward was led, in part by curiosity and in 
part by hope, to write him there, begging 
an answer if the letter should come to 
his hands. ‘The? letter was received by 
Charles, and in sheer despondency he re- 
plied at length, giving the history of his 
fortune and his misfortune. Again Ed- 
ward wrote him, urging an immediate 
return to his New Hampshire home and 
friends. Charles hesitated awhile, but 
finally love conquered pride, and he de- 
termined to return. And now he was 
coming! The cars had supplanted the 
stage, and Charles would come on the 
five o'clock train to-night. Edward had 
gone to meet him at the station. 

A light carriage soon drives up the 


yard and Nellie springs quickly to her 
feet. as she sees the two young men 


alight. There is no mistaking the form 
and figure of Charles, though his face is 
bearded and his features have gained a 
stronger expression. The foster-brother 
and sister—the long separated lovers. 
meet upon the piazza. ‘ Nellie, dar- 
ling,” and ** At last,’ are the only words 
spoken as they are clasped in each oth- 
er’s arms: but the tone and the manner 
of each speaks more than words. 


Charles Bradley had come home at last, 
to remain. With all his love of farm- 
life Edward had formed a stronger at- 
tachment—that of love for sweet Annie 
Carlisle, daughter of the enterprising 
capitalist who had bought the water- 
power and mill property at the ‘*Falls,” 
and had already made the same a scene 
of busy life and progress. He now glad- 
ly left the farm to become Annie’s hus- 
band and assist her father in pushing for- 
ward the workin which he was engaged ; 
while Charles, having lost his old disgust 
for a farmer’s life, cheerfully assumed the 
place he left, and with Nellie as his help- 
meet, now leads a contented, prosperous 
life, upon the * Old Farm” on the hill. 
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A WINTER ODE. 
BY WILL E. WALKER. 


One wintry day in °78, 

A youth, with flaming zeal elate, 

From Massachusetts northward came 
To gain immortal name and fame. 

He heard Old Prob., the prophet, say 
That dreadful weather, right away, 
Would bring distress to cheek and nose, 
Dismaying hearts and freezing toes. 
And mostly of New Hampshire folk 
This learned man in sorrow spoke; 
Those people would be frozen through, 
And what was coming not one knew. 
Oh, then uprose this noble youth 

And said: ‘Ill bear the dreadful truth 
To those thus doomed to bitter loss, 
Nor stop until e’en far Coos 

Has heard my warning note of woe, 
And all to winter quarters go.” 

Oh, there was hurrying far and near, 
As panic-struck with sudden fear 

The people heard his warning cry, 
And saw his coat-tails onward fly. 

But he had calculated wrong 

About the tough old folk that throng 
This Granite State, for they had dwelt 
In colder air than he e’er felt. 

So, ere one-half his race was run, 

His teeth out-chatterd, one by one, 
His voice grew faint, his nose grew cold, 
And downward sank his spirits bold; 
But on he pressed, until at last 

His Rubicon was nearly passed, 

When there appeared a shocking sight, 
That filled this toothless, speechless wight 
With freezing fear, and rendered him 
All statue-like in face’and limb; 

For spirits tell our anxious hero 

That here ’tis fifty below zero. 

That finished him, and there he stands, 
A warning to all other lands 

Which think to scare our honest folk 
With any below zero joke. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY ASA MC FARLAND. 


Supposing one of the purposes of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY to be to record un- 
usual events transpiring in New Hamp- 
shire so long time since as not to be with- 
in the memory of most people now upon 
the stage, the writer of this article takes 
pen in hand to write of the ‘Great 
Wind,” as it was many years called, and 
the Hurricane which swept over that re- 
gion of country of which Kearsarge 
Mountain is the centre; both within the 
recollection of some people who still 
live. 

THE GREAT WIND. 

This destructive tempest took place on 
Saturday, September 23, 1815, and sur- 
passed, in extent and violence, any wind 
that has blown over New England dur- 
ing the present century. The writer of 


this article, then a youth in the house- 
hold of his parents at Concord, was kept 
in doors by an injury to one of his feet, 
but has a perfect recollection of the vio- 
lence of the storm and the destruction it 
caused. The day was rainy, and the wind 
came from an easterly quarter, we think 


the south-east. In Concord, although, 
from its situation in the valley of the 
Merrimack, the damage was less than in 
more exposed places, yet here buildings 
were unroofed, growing crops damaged, 
and wood and timber-trees torn up by 
the roots, which, at their present valua- 
tion, would be worth many thousands of 
dollars. The rotten trunks of trees, 
blown down in that memorable gale, 
have hardly yet disappeared from forests 
in this city; a circumstance to be ac- 
counted forin this wise: Sixty years ago 
wood was of so little value that people 
neglected to remove these fallen trees 
until they fell into such decay as to be 
worthless. 

The following account of this gale ap- 
peared in the New Hampshire Patriot, 
Sept. 26, 1815: 


** DREADFUL STORM.—Last Saturday 
was experienced in this vicinity the most 
severe gale of wind, or rather hurricane, 
known by the oldest inhabitants. ‘The 
wind commenced in the morning at N. E. 
At about noon it changed to 8. E., and 
for two hours seemed to threaten every- 
thing with ruin. The sturdy oak, the 
stately elm, and the pliant poplar were 
alike victims to its fury. The destruction 
of orchardsand buildings has been great. 
There is scarcely an apple left on the 
standing trees. Many cattle have been 
killed by falling trees. Had this violent 
wind occurred in the season of vegeta- 
tion there is no calculating its effects. It 
might have produced a famine. When 
witnessing the overwhelming force of 
the elements, at the distance of fifty 
miles from the sea-board, blowing from 
that direction, we were involuntarily led 
to contemplate its great devastation on 
and near the watery element; how many 
lives were at that moment sacrificing to 
its fury; how many widows and orphans 
made; how many thousands of property 
lost; how many fond hopes forever blast- 
ed. May this prove only a vision of the 
fancy.” 

The following is from the Amherst 
Cabinet, Sept. 23, 1815: 

** EQUINOCTIAL STORM.—To-day, about 
half past 11 o’clock, the severest gale of 
wind from the south-east, ever known 
here, attended with rain, was experien- 
ced in this place. Sheds, trees, fences, 
etc., were blown down, buildings unroof- 
ed, and limbs and fragments of trees 
strewed in every direction. It continued 
with unabated fury nearly two hours. 
It arose gradually, and has now—half 
past 1—subsided.” 

The Boston Patriot of Sept. 27, said: 


‘“*In the forenoon of Saturday last an 
awfully tremendous blast swept across 
this town. [Boston had not then adopt- 
ed acity government.] The fall of chim- 
neys, turrets, battlements, slates and 
shingles; the wreck of vessels at the 
wharves; the uprooting of large trees, 
some of which had braved the fury of the 
elements for nearly a century, denoted a 
tempest of no ordinary character. The 
greatest force of the tornado was at Prov- 
idence, where several lives were lost, and 
property destroyed estimated to be worth 
$1,500,000.” 
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A correspondent of the Boston Patriot 
wrote from Providence as follows: 

** Yesterday, about 8 o’clock, a tremen- 
dous gale from 8. E. commenced, and in- 
creased till 12 o’clock. From 10 to 12 
was a continued scene of horror. The 
Great Bridge was carried away by ves- 
sels driving against it; and, literally 
speaking, all vessels in the harbor brake 
their fasts. and drove like lightning up 
the Cove, where they now lie, some of 
them five to six feet above high water 
mark. The number that can never be 
got off exceeds thirty. The tide rose 
from ten to twelve feet higher than was 
ever known. Nearly all the buildings 
and stores on the wharves were washed 
away. The buildings destroyed, includ- 
ing a meeting-house, exceed one hundred 
and fifty. All the ships below where the 
bridge was are ontop of the wharves. 
The distress is past all description. The 
water in Weybosset and Westminster 
street was from six to eight feet above 
the pavement. All the commercial part 
of Providence is ruined. All round the 
town are seen broken buildings and ves- 
sels, mingled with coffee, cotton, soap. 
candles, grain, flour, and every other ar- 
ticle of merchandise you can mention, 
together with household furniture. Many 
people have lost much property, and a 
number their lives. No business but 
what regards the calamity can be done 
for a numberof days. Thestreets on the 
west side of the bridge are so full of 
fragments of vessels, boats, buildings, 
etc., that people can only pass by climb- 
ing over them. Vessels were driven into 
the streets, and remain before the houses. 
About three hundred men are constantly 
on guard round the town.” 


The papers of that day, all over New 
England, contain accounts of the mem- 
orable gale, but no where was the wind 
so violent as in the harbor of Providence. 
THE HURRICANE IN THE KEARSARGE 

REGION. 

This was the most destructive tornado 
of which there is any record as having 
swept over any portion of New England, 
and, in proportion to its extent, infinitely 
more destructive than the Great Wind of 
September, 1815. The only full account, 
accessible to the writer, is found in the 
New Hampshire Patriot of the 17th of 
September. 1821. We recollect that at 
the time this narrative appeared, papers 
at a distance utterly discredited the state- 
ments it contained; but we remember 
that when verbal accounts reached Con- 
cord, Mr. Jacob B. Moore, one of the 
proprietors of the Patriot, proceeded at 
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once to the scene of the tornado, and pre- 
pared, on the spot, the narrative of which 
the following is an abridgment: 


** About six o’clock, Sunday evening, 
after a very warm day. a dark cloud was 
observed to rise in the north and north- 
west. illuminated by incessant flashes of 
vivid lightning. There was a terrific 
commotion in the cloud itself. Few, how- 
ever, apprehended danger; much less the 
awful destruction that ensued. In Cor- 
nish and Croydon much injury was done. 
The house of Dea. Cooper was damaged, 
his barn blown down and its contents 
scattered. Passing in a8. E. direction 
into Wendell (now Sunapee). it swept in- 
stantly down the house and barn of Mr. 
Harvey Huntoon. The people in the 
house—eight in number—a moment be- 
fore the dwelling was struck were fright- 
ened by the appearance of the cloud, for 
they saw the air was filled with birds and 
broken limbs of trees. Mr. and Mrs, 
Huntoon stood in the kitchen, and al- 
though injured by bruises, escaped with- 
out further injury. Mrs. Huntoon was 
carried across the field by the raging 
wind. A Mrs. Wheeler, who, with her 
husband and child. were living in the 
house, fled to the cellar, and, after the 
blast had passed over, were somewhat 
injured by falling bricks and timbers. A 
child, eleven months old was asleep in a 
abed. The garment it wore was found 
on the shore of Sunapee Lake, 150 rods 
from the Huntoon house, and its dead 
body at another place on the shore. The 
bedstead on which the child slept was 
found in the woods eighty rods from the 
house. Bricks were blown more thana 
hundred rods, and pieces of the frame, 
seven and eight inches square, and twelve 
feet long, were carried eighty rods 
away. Cart wheels were separated from 
the body, and carried sixty rods; a large 
iron pot seven rods; the orchard was 
not only demolished, but some of the 
trees torn up and carried from seventy to 
an hundred rods, and casks, furniture, 
clothing. and dead fowls to a much great- 
er distance. A bureau was blown across 
Sunapee lake, two miles, and except the 
drawers, was found half a mile beyond 
the water. A door-post of the barn, thir- 
teen feet long, and eight by twelve inch- 
es, was carried forty-four rods up rising 
ground. A hemlock log, sixty feet long, 
and three feet diameter at the butt, was 
removed from its bed in the earth, where 
it had laid since the great wind, Septem- 
ber, 1815, carried by the tornado several 
rods up hill, over rocks seventeen inches 
high. It struck a rock and was broken 
in two. A wood lot of forty acres was 
utterly demolished—not a tree left stand- 
ing. A horse was blown =p! rods up 
rising ground, and so injured that it was 
necessary to kill him. The width of the 
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tornado in Wendell was about half a 
mnile. 


From Sunapee the tempest swept 
across the lake of that name, and _ its ap- 
pearance was both terrific and sublime.” 

The account from which this article is 
compiled proceeds as follows: 

* On Saturday last, with several gen- 
tlemen from Concord, Hopkinton and 
Warner, we visited the ruins in the last 
named town, in that part known as Kear- 
sarge Gore. No person, without visiting, 
can conceive the devastation wrought. 
Houses, barns, fences, trees and fowls 
were lifted by the whirlwind and dashed 
in pieces. No language is adequate to 
represent the present scene; much less 
the wrath of the elements during the few 
seconds ef their utmost fury. We stood 
amidst the ruins almost discrediting our 
own vision. It can hardly, however, be 
said that we stood among the ruins, for 
most of them had been carried beyond 
our own sight. Large stones remaining 
in their places. and others strewed on 
each side for several rods indicated where 
a stone wall had stood; fragments of 
timber and small quantities of hay where 
barns had stood; timbers and_ bricks 


where human habitations were placed; 
and at one place the floor of what was 
the Savory house. 

“The tornado came over Kearsarge 


mountain inthe direction of the build- 
ings in the Gore, and first struck the 
barn of Wm. Harwood, carrying it away 3 
thence tothe houses of F. Goodwin, J. 
Ferrin and Abner Watkins, completely 
destroying the barn of Ferrin and un- 
roofing that of Watkins. Next it com- 
pletely demolished the house of Daniel 
Savory. Mr. Samuel Savory, the father, 
aged seventy-two, went up stairs to fas- 
ten down a window, and the wife of the 
son started to assist him. The house was 
swept away, and six persons were cover- 
edin the ruins. The aged Savory was 
carried six rods away, and was killed by 
being dashed against a stone. Mrs. Sa- 
vory was sorely bruised, and the child in 
her arms was killed. Others of the fam- 
ily, buried amidst the ruins, were rescued 
but in a badly bruised condition. The 
house of Robert Savory, in Kearsarge 
Gore, was also demolished, and eight 
persons, one an infant, covered in the 
ruins. All were wounded, but none fa- 
tally. All the buildings of Peter Flan- 
ders were blown down, and Miss Ann 
Richardson and an infant child were kill- 
ed. Seven others in the house were 
wounded, some badly. They had no no- 
tice of the approach of the whirlwind. 
The buildings of Dea. John True in Salis- 
bury were next sweptaway. Mr.'T’. and 


his father-in-law, one Jones, were in the 
house, and escaped without injury; and 
by their exertions Mrs. ‘True and three 
children were rescued, but several of the 
household were badly burned by hot 
bricks—the oven having just been heated. 
The youngest child. seyen weeks old, was 
found an hundred feet away, under the 
bottom of asleigh. The overwhelming 
force of the wind can be estimated when 
it is said that a hemlock log, two and a 
half feet by thirty-six, much of it was 
buried inthe earth, was moved one or 
two rods. The entire top of one of the 
chimneys was carried ten rods, and drop- 
ped whole. An elm tree, near Savory’s, 
seventeen inches through, whose deeply 
imbedded roots refused to yield, was 
twisted around like a withe, and a few 
ash trees were stripped of their bark and 
limbs, and made into basket stuff.” 

The account proceeds : 

**The above facts, although they par- 
take of the marvellous, are literally true. 
Of the destruction in Sunapee we had the 
account from a gentleman in Newport of 


‘ high reputation, whose testimony was 


corroborated by a dozen people who vis- 
ited the town the day after the event. 
What relates to Warner and the destruc- 
tion near Kearsarge mountain we know 
to be true, having ourself visited the spot. 
We saw the stone against which Mr. Sa- 
vory was crushed, the places whence 
were dug the children of True and Savo- 
ry, the children themselves, mangled and 
torn, the mothers mourning the death of 
an aged husband, and anintant child. 
We witnessed the awe of the survivors of 
these distressed families, We stood at 
the foot of the mountain, and saw the 
track of the whirlwind. It appeared as 
if a mighty torrent had many days pour- 
ed down the mountain; the earth torn 
up, the grass withered, and nothing liv- 
ing to be seen in the path of desolation. 
May God in mercy avert another such ca- 
tastrophe.” 

The Patriot of the following week con- 
tained further particulars of the disaster, 
with a statement of the number of dwel- 
lings, barns, and other buildings demol- 
ished, a list of persons killed, and those 
only bruised, the names of all the house- 
holds, and other well authenticated facts. 
Among them is the statement that frag- 
ments of the wreck, such as pieces of 
boards, clapboards, shingles, and a door 
panel, were found in Canterbury, Lou- 
don and Pittsfield—twenty miles away— 
which without doubt were borne upon 
this terrific gale. 
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EARLY HISTOR Y OF THE FREEWILL BAPTIST DENOMINATION 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY JOSEPH FULLONTON. 


The early history of this denomination 
in the State is the early history of the de- 
nomination itself, as it originated here, 
and is the only religious sect that took its 
rise in the State. Its origin was in the 
country township of New Durham, in 
the year 1780. It is seen, therefore, that 
its first century will be completed two 
years hence. 
ments have been devised for a Centennial 
Celebration when the century shall be 
completed. The triennial General Con- 
ference, held last October in Fairport, 
New York, decided that the next session 
(in 1880), be held in some convenient 
place not far from New Durham, and 
that in connection with it there be a de- 
nominational Centennial Celebration. It 
is impossible now to tell where the ses- 
sion will be held, but probably at Dover 
or Great Falls. and undoubtedly the Cen- 
tennial services will be at New Durham. 

The founder of this sect of Christians 
was Benjamin Randall. He wasa native 
of Newcastle, and was born February 7, 
1749. The family was of English origin. 
A Mr. Randall came over after 1700, and 
settled in Neweastle. He had ason Ben- 
jamin, who was born January 13, 1726. 
He married,a Miss Marden, and these 
were the parents of Benjamin Randall, 
who founded the denomination. 

Mr. Randall made a public profession 
of religion in November, 1772, and united 
with the Congregational church under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Stephen Chase. 
He had heard the celebrated Whitefield 
preach in Portsmouth two days before, 
but towards him felt a great opposition. 
But on Sabbath, September 30, 1770, tak- 
ing Rev. Mr. Chase to Portsmouth in a 
boat to preach there that day, at noon he 
heard that Mr. Whitefield had died in 
Newburyport that morning. He remem- 
bered his preaching, was troubled, and 


Already some arrange- 


about two weeks later found himself in 
possession of new feelings, and ever af- 
ter lived a new life. Before uniting with 
the church he married Miss Joanna Oram 
of Kittery. 

After atime there was a change in his 
denominafional views, and. August 14, 
1776, he was admitted to the Baptist 
church in Berwick, the rite of baptism 
being administered by Rev. William 
Hooper, near what is now Great Falls 
village, on the Berwick side of the river. 
Mr. Hooper lived afterward, if not then, 
in Madbury. He died there in 1827, 
aged 82 years. 

Mr. Randall commenced preaching ear- 
ly in 1777. In March, 1778, he left New- 
castle and took up his residence in New 
Durham, which was his home the re- 
mainder of his life. April 5, 1780, he 
was publicly ordained to the work of the 
ministry. About that time in the Bap- 


tist churches there was some opposition 
to the doctrine of Calvinism, which doc- 
trine was held by the churches to a con- 


siderable extent. Mr. Randall was op- 
posed to it, and there being in New Dur - 
ham and vicinity a number of like views, 
a church organization was judged advi- 
sable. This was effected June 30, 1780. 
It was ina private house, about half a 
mile south of the ** Ridge.” The house 
was standing half a dozen years ago, and 
probably now remains. The floor of a 
front room where the organization took 
place was of pitch-pine plank, fastened 
down with wooden pins. This remained 
when seen by the writer, in 1871. Elder 
Randall presented a covenant, and four 
males and three females adopted it, and 
became achurch. Before the year clos- 
ed six others united, and early in 1781 
fourteen more were added. 
Elder Randall ‘** builded better than he 
knew.” Thatis, he had no idea he was 
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commencing anew Denomination. But 
80 it proved. Hesimply thought to have 
achurch in which those holding tothe 
doctrine of a general atonement, and as 
a result free grace, might live, enjoy 
themselves and be useful. But a little 
matter kindled a great fire. The begin- 
ning was small, but its latter end was 
greatly increased. The vine planted at 
New Durham spread first into Maine, 
next into Vermont and Massachusetts, 
and later into various sections of the 
West, and now is being carried into the 
South, as well as far off India. It now 
numbers 1343 churches, 1188 ordained 
ministers, 114 licentiates, and 75,326 
members. 

Elder Randall lived twenty-three years 
after the church at New Durham was 
formed, and had charge of the same. 
But he was abroad much, preaching, or- 
ganizing churches and attending Quarter- 
ly and Yearly Meetings. Somewhat ex- 
tended tours were made to Maine, one to 
Vermont, and one or more to Massachu- 
setts. Various sections of New Hamp- 
shire were often visited. His ministerial 
life was one of great activity and labori- 
ous effort to do good. 

He possessed good powers of mind, 
but his education was only such as in his 
early years was obtained in the common 
schools. He had but few books while in 
the ministry, but he studied the Bible 
with great attention. He searched for 
the truths and doctrine it taught, and 
then proclaimed them with great earnest- 
ness. Hestudied man, and was acquaint- 
ed with the mazes of the human mind. 
One of his sermons was printed. From 
this and the testimony of some living a 
few years ago, who knew hin, it is evi- 
dent he evinced great devotion, impress- 
ed those who heard him with his sincer- 
ity; was a strong reasoner, and often 
when warm with his subject, his lan- 
guage was not only accurate and forci- 
ble, but in reality elegant, for naturally 
corretness as well as eloquence is the re- 
sult of clear thought and earnest feeling. 
He died at his residence, a little to the 
south-east of New Durham Ridge, Octo- 
ber 22, 1808, aged tifty-nine years, seven 
months, and twenty-seven days. 

It has been seen that the church in New 
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Durham, a few months after its organiza- 
tion, consisted of twenty-seven members. 
It should be stated that there was a Bap- 
tist church in Barrington, (the part now 
Strafford), and one in Loudon and Can- 
terbury, that in 1779 had declared inde- 
pendence of that denomination, having 
rejected Calvinism. Both would unques- 
tionably have been in harmony with El- 
der Randall and the New Durham 
church, but not long after 1780, they 
went largely into Shakerism, and were 
broken up. Ina few years that senti- 
ment died out so that in Barrington a 
Freewill Baptist church was constituted, 
and later one in Canterbury. 

It remains to give a list of the early 
churches of this sect in the State, quite 
a portion of them organized by Elder 
Randall. Also the names of prominent 
early ministers. The churches may be 
mentioned as follows: 

Tamworth, 1781; Barrington, above 
the Blue Hills, (now in Strafford), 1781; 
2, Barrington (now Crown Point in Straf- 
ford), 1783; Middleton, 1791; Pittsfield, 
1791; Wolfeborough, 1792; Gilmanton, 
(at the Iron Works,) 1794; Canterbury, 
1795. These formed within fifteen yeras 
after the first in New Durham, have gen- 
erally flourished. Before the last centu- 
ry closed, and soon after the commence- 
ment of the present, churches increased 
more rapidly. They were in Notting- 
ham, Deerfield, Barnstead, Alton, New 
Hampton, Andover, Weare, Sandwich, 
and many other towns. And it should 
be observed, that only New Hampshire 
is being spoken of. In all this time 
churches were becoming numerous ia 
Maine. 

Of early ministers born in the State, 
and a few others whose minority was 
mostly here, were the following: John 
Buzzell, a native of Barrington, pastor 
in Middleton, then being in Parsonsfield, 
Me.; Aaron Buzzell, native of Barring- 
ton, preached in Gilmanton, then settled 
in Strafford, Vt.; Hezekiah D. Buzzell, a 
native of Alton, preached in Gilmanton, 
Weare and Alton; Josiah. Shepard, born 
in Gilmanton, and died there. David 
Knowlton, born in Seabrook, preached in 
Pittsfield; Ebenezer Knowlton, his son, 
preached in Pittsfield and Montville, Me. ; 
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Micajah Otis, born in Dover, preached in 
Barrington, (the part now Strafford) ; 
Richard Martin, born in Portsmouth, 
preached in Gilford; John D. Knowles, 
born in Sandwich, preached in Gilman- 
ton; Winthrop Young, born in Barring- 
ton, preached in Canterbury; Samuel 
Weeks, born in Greenland, preached in 
Parsonsfield, Me.; Jesse Burnham, born 
in Lee, preached in Maine, and moved to 
Janesville, Wis.; Samuel B. Dyer, born 
in Newmarket, preached in Nottingham, 
Loudon and Deerfield; Elijah Watson, 
born in Nottingham, preached in Ando- 
ver; Enoch Place, born in Rochester, 
preached in Strafford; Josiah Magoon, 
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born in East Kingston, preached in New 
Hampton; Simeon Dana, born in Leba- 
non, preached in New Hampton; David 
Fisk, born in New Hampton, preached 
there; Timothy Morse, born in Newbury, 
Mass., preached in Fishersfield, (now 
Newbury) ; Wilson Colcord, born in New- 
market, preached in Fairtield, Me. ; Josh- 
ua Quimby, born in Kingston, preached 
in Lisbon; Daniel Quimby, born in 
Weare, preached in Lyndon, Vt.; Isaac 
Townsend, bornin Wolfeborough, preach- 
ed there; Ebenezer Scales, born in Not- 
tingham, preached in Wilton, Me., Peter 
Clark, born in Gilmanton, preached there, 
in the part now Belmont. 
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BY HON. G. W. NESMITH. 


The town of Hubbarton is situate in 
the northern part of Rutland County, 
Vt., about twenty-five miles from the 
western boundary of the State. OnJuly 
7, 1777, a battle was fought there be- 
tween the British and American forces. 
Ticonderoga had been evacuated by or- 
der of Gen. St. Clair, two or three days 
before. The larger wing of the Ameri- 
can army retreated down Lake George 
and the Hudson River, until they made 
their final stand at Saratoga. Gen. Bur- 
goyne, after severe fighting, surrendered 
here his army on the 17th of October, 
1777. Gen. St. Clair ordered three regi- 
ments into Vermont. consisting of about 
1200 effective troops, to protect the pub- 
lic property, which was being collected 
at Castleton, Manchester and Benning- 
ton for the use of the Northern Army. 
These regiments were severally com- 
manded by Col. Ebenezer Francis of 
Massachusetts, Col. Nathan Hale of New 
Hampshire, and Seth Warner of Ver- 
mont. ‘To Col. Hale was entrusted the 
special charge of the sick or invalids of 
the Northern Army. It has been stated 
that the invalids embraced a portion of 
the two other New Hampshire Regi- 


ments. These encumbered his march, 
so that on the evening of the 6th of 
July he found himself six miles be- 
hind the other American troops. Col. 
Hale was not aware that Burgoyne had 
sent forward in pursuit Gen. Frazer and 
Col. Reidesdel with about 1600 of his 
best troops. Hence, on the morning of 
the 7th of July he was suddenly first sur- 
prised by Gen. Frazer with 800 men, to- 
gether with a band of Indians. Hale was 
not prepared to resist this superior force, 
and, without making a very strenuous 
opposition, surrendered such of the men 
under his command as had not the power 
to escape. The rolls show that only a 
small part of his regiment was actually 
surrendered, including also a few men 
from the other New Hampshire regi- 
ments. Belknap says New Hampshire 
lost one hundred men in that battle. The 
record against each man’s name then en- 
rolled in our regiments does not show 
that we actually lost many more than 
fifty men. It may be admitted that most 
of those marked missing were actually 
killed in their retreat or died after their 
surrender, while nearly all the prisoners 
afterwards appear in seryice in their re- 
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spective stations. 

Hale’s conduct has been severely cen- 
sured on this occasion for not making a 
more orderly and vigorous resistance 
against the attack of the enemy. Vide 
Quartermaster Cogan’s letter to Gen. 
Stark, 8 Bouton’s N. H. State Papers, 
640. He was doubtless unexpectedly by 
himself overtaken by a superior force, 
which he was not prepared to meet. The 
main body of his friends were too far in 
advance to yield hima ready support. 
Perhaps the rules of a prudent warfare 
justified an early surrender. But charges 
were alleged against him as an officer. 
He demanded a court-martial, which was 
granted to him. He died before any offi- 
cial investigation was had by the court. 
The command of his regiment was as- 
signed to Col. George Reid. Hale’s death 
occurred Sept. 23, 1780. 

_ The main contest of that day was had 
by the British with the remaining Amer- 
ican forces. It was maintained for some 
time with much obstinacy. The Ameri- 
cans were compelled to retreat. Their 
whole reported loss in killed, wounded 
and prisoners on that day was upwards 
of 300; that of the British, 183. Col. 
Ebenezer Francis was among the killed. 
Below we supply the names of the New 
Hampshire men who suffered on that 
day, with their residences, so far as au- 
thentic rolls will give us information. 

REGIMENTAL STAFF. 


Col. Nathan Hale, Rindge, prisoner. 

Maj. Benjamin Titcomb, Dover, severe- 
ly wounded and prisoner. Maj. 
Titcomb was soon exchanged,and 
again wounded at Saratoga. 

Adj. William Elliott, Exeter, prisoner. 


COMPANY OFFICERS. 


Capt. James Carr, Somersworth, 3d 
Company, 2d N. H. Reg’t, pris- 
oner. 

Lieut. Thomas Hardy, Pelham, 4th 
Company, 2d N. H. Reg’t, pris- 
oner. 

Capt. Caleb Robertson, Exeter, 5th 
Company, 2d N. H. Reg’t, pris- 
oner. 

Lieut. Moses Dustin, Candia, 5th Com- 
pany, prisoner. 

Ensign Joshua Merrow, Rochester, 6th 
Company, prisoner. 


SUBALTERNS AND PRIVATES. 


Corp. Joseph Runnels, South Hamp- 
ton, prisoner. 
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Private Ebenezer Chesley, Rochester, 
prisoner. 
John Foss, Stratham, prisoner. 
Jona. Jenness, Hampstead, pris- 
oner. 
Thomas Creighton, Kensington, 
prisoner. 
Nich. Vixham, Windham, pris- 
oner. 
William Oliver, 
Samuel Hambleton, 
oner. 
William Corson, Dover, missing. 
Edward Wells, = "7 
Jona. Leavitt, Epping, sn 
John Dow, Gilmanton, 
John Ellison, “ 
John Heard, Rochester, 
Josh Chase, Hudson, 
Samuel French, ** 
William Hoit, Exeter, 
Eph. Severance, New Ipswich, 
missing. 
John McDonald, - 
missing. 
Zebedee Heath, Sandown, miss- 
ing. 
Amos Leavitt, Kingston, missing. 
Reg. Staff, 3 
Comp. Officers, 5 > Prisoners. 
Sub. and Privates, 8 
Privates, 13 Missing. 
29 
Loss of Ist N. H. Reg’t, commanded 
by Col. I. Cilley: 


prisoner. 
pris- 


COMPANY OFFICERS. 


Capt. Ebenezer Frye, Pembroke, 5th 
Company, Ist N. H. Reg’t, pris- 
oner. 


Lt. Asa Senter, Londonderry, 5th Com- 

pany, Ist N. H. Reg’t, prisoner. 

** William Bradford, Amberst, 2d 

Company, lst N. H. Regt, pris- 
oner. 


Private Isaac Calcott, Walpole, pris- 
oner. 
John Dwyer, Allenstown, killed. 
Asa Goodale, Temple, killed. 
Anthony Foster, ‘ 
Valentine O. Sullivan, Bedford, 
killed. 
John Eastman, Hopkinton, killed. 
C. Billings, New Ipswich, miss- 


ing. 

John Yarmon, New Ipswich, 
missing. 

John Butler, Dunstable, missing. 
J. Harwood, “s i 
Jedediah Knock, Chester, * 


Samuel 
missing. 
James Simons, Richmond, miss- 
ng. 


Saunders, Salisbury, 
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3 Officers, 1 Private, prisoners, 4 
Privates, killed, 5 
missing. 7 


16 
Loss of Col. Alexander Scammell’s 
tegiment [8d New Hampshire], July 7, 
1777: 

Serg. Isaac Davis, Boscawen, killed. 

Private James Gibson, Canterbury, 
killed. 
Eleazer 
killed. 
Wm. Pope, Jun., Hillsborough, 
killed. 
Andrew 
killed. 
John Forsyth, Chester, wounded, 
and died July 10, 1777. 
Ichabod Lovewell, Dunstable, 
died from wounds, July 14, 1777. 
Wm. Britton, Westmoreland, 
died from wounds, July 15, 1777. 
Daniel Rodgers, Rochester, died 
July 20, 1777. 
Benjamin Rawlings, 
died July 15. 


Emerson, Goffstown, 


Buzzell, Barrington, 


Concord, 
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Private Abraham Chase,Plaistow,miss- 
ing. 
‘“* Thomas Hale, Rindge, missing. 
Missing, 
Killed and died from 
wounds, 


2 ) Scammell’s 
10 J Regiment. 


2 
16 
29 


Col. Cilley’s Reg't, 
Col. Hale's 


Total, 57 


We are strong in the belief that the 
loss of New Hampshire men on that day, 
as imputed by Belknap, is exaggerated. 
As before stated, nearly all the prisoners, 
both officers and privates, resumed their 
old places or ranks, while nearly all the 
missing were finally found among the 
dead. This statement of the loss approx- 
imates to certainty, and is more favora- 
ble to us than the accounts of past his- 
tory. 





REMINISCENCES AND ANECDOTES OF DANIEL WEBSTER 
BY PETER HARVEY. 


BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN. 


The three orations delivered by Mr. 
Webster on the origin and development 
of our nation, one at Plymouth and two 
on Bunker Hill, are among the choicest 
specimens of oratory in the world’s his- 
tory. Their historical value can hardly 
be over-estimated. The orations of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero may have excited 
the deepest emotions of sympathy and 
admiration in the hearts of their contem- 
poraries, but to us they are chiefly valued 
as monuments of genius. The audiences 
addressed, the arguments employed, the 
results produced belong to the dead past; 
the occasions that called them forth can 
only be revived by the aid of history and 
imagination. The great orations of Web- 
ster are national, historical and pathetic. 
They reveal the origin, progress and de- 
velopment of our own blood-bought in- 
stitutions. The Pilgrim fathers have 
never been more truthfully portrayed 


than in the address entitled ** The Settle- 
ment of New England.” The addresses 
delivered on Bunker Hill recite, in peri- 
ods of surpassing beauty, the achieye- 
ment of American independence. Our 
literature has been permanently enriched 
by them; and had Mr. Webster never 
opened his lips on any other occasion, 
these three orations would place him 
among the foremost orators of all times 
and stories. 

The address at Plymouth closes thus: 
** Advance, then, ye future generations! 
We hail you, as you rise in long succes- 
sion to fill the places which we now fill, 
and to taste the blessings of existence 
where we are passing and soon shall 
have passed our own human duration. 
We bid you welcome to this pleasant land 
of our fathers. We bid you welcome to 
the healthful skies and verdant fields of 
New Engiand. We greet your succes- 
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sion to the great inheritance which we 
have enjoyed. We welcome yon to the 
blessings of good government and reli- 
gious liberty. We welcome you to the 
treasures of science and the delights of 
learning. Wewelcome you to the tran- 
scendent sweets of domestic life, to the 
happiness of kindred and parents and 
children. We welcome you to the im- 
measurable blessings of rational exist- 
ence, the immortal hope of Christianity 
and the light of everlasting truth!” 

No poet, with ** his eye in phrensy roll- 
ing,” could have conceived a brighter 
vision of coming glories, or expressed 
his thoughts in more perspicuous, ener- 
getic and elegant language. But the 
first generation that heard the orator’s 
welcome did not cordially respond to it. 
Before thirty years had elapsed Mr. 
Webster could adopt the language of 
Milton: 


** More safe I sing with mortal voice unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues.” 


The great statesman who, in 1820, was 
**the admired of all admirers,” the theme 
of universal praise, in 1850 was bitterly 
assailed by slanderous tongues, and his 
last days were clouded with sorrow. The 
old age of the statesman is often sad and 
gloomy. 

The key to Mr. Webster’s entire politi- 
cal life was the defence of the Constitu- 
tion and the preservation of the Union. 
This his oath as a legislator required him 
to do. Now, a second generation has 
advanced to share the blessings and priv- 
ileges which he invoked upon coming 
ages. The men who have come upun 
the stage since Mr. Webster’s death are 
beginning to appreciate his peerless 
genius, his brilliant oratory and his self- 
sacrificing patriotism. The erection of 
the Burnham statue in the Central Park 
of New York, the laudatory notices of 
the American press, and the appearance 
of Mr. Harvey’s Reminiscences of Daniel 
Webster are proofs of this assertion. The 
voice of slander is hushed; and we no 
longer hear clergymen *‘ choosing a text 
from St. Paul and preaching from the 
newspapers,” as Mr. Webster once said. 
Mr. Harvey was the life-long friend of 
Mr. Webster. He loved and revered 
him with filial affection. Of course he 
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says, in the words of one in a more re- 
sponsible position, ‘‘I find no fault in 
him.” The books make no pretention to 
biographical fullness. The anecdotes 
he has treasured illustrate every period 
of his life. His parentage, his school 
and college habits, his success at the bar, 
his public career and his domestic traits 
are all illumined by the light of disinter- 
ested friendship. ‘The contemporaries of 
Mr. Webster who still survive will not 
find much that is absolutely new, but 
will take pleasure in reviewing the past 
and holding, by proxy, an interview with 
an old and departed friend, 
** Lost to sight, to memory dear.” 

The young men who have not yet read 
the Life and Works of Mr. Webster, and 
who can truthfully say, ‘*we have only 
heard the fame thereof with our ears,” 
will be delighted with these choice spe- 
cimens of the fruits that grow in the 
promised land, and will thus be persuad- 
ed to enter in and possess it. Mr. Web- 
ster’s speeches are not only authority 
for the interpretation of the Constitution, 
but his doctrines of finance are to-day a 
bulwark of defence to the advocates of 
hard money. During the late rebellion 
his famous reply to Hayne has been the 
armory from which all the friends of the 
Union, from the cabinet to the caucus, 
have drawn their weapons. Mr. Harvey 
gives us a glowing account of this intel- 
lectual duel between the champions of 
the North and South, and confirms what 
even the enemies of Mr. Webster long 
ago admitted, that Mr. Webster’s second 
reply to Hayne is the grandest speech of 
all time. 

Such a man deserves well of his coun- 
trymen. In the last days of his life Mr. 
Webster deeply felt their ingratitude. 
He spoke of it to his friend Harvey; he 
also said to his New Hampshire neigh- 
bors at his own table, ** He had been ac- 
cused of ambition, of selfishness; and he 
could not say that he did not feel deeply 
the injustice of such treatment—treat- 
ment that he would rather have received 
from any other people that the sun shone 
upon than the people of New Hamp- 
shire.” 

One trait of Mr. Webster’s character 
that appears throughout these reminis- 
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cences deserves notice. He generally 
bore in dignified silence the assaults of 
his enemies, and never returned their in- 
sults in kind. In the six volumes of his 
public speeches not one paragraph can 
be found that would needlessly wound 
the feelings of any living man. He 
charged Mr. Everett, in editing his 
works, to suppress or soften anything 
that would give pain to his opponents. 
There was only one speech where the 
illustrious editor was called upon to soft- 
en the severity of the orator. In his de- 
fence of the Treaty of Washington Mr. 
Webster replied personally to the gratui- 
tous slanders of Charles Jared Ingersol. 
His blows were crushing, and in prepar- 
ing this speech for the press Mr. Everett 
confessed that ‘‘it was hard to make a 
trip-hammer strike softly.” 

Speaking of the treatment he had re- 
ceived from politicians, he said to Mr. 
Harvey: ‘* The man who serves the pub- 
lic most faithfully receives no adequate 
reward. In my own history, those acts 


which have been, before God, the most 
disinterested and the least stained by 
selfish considerations have been precise- 


ly those for whichI have been most free- 
ly abused!” On one of those occasions 
when the city council of Boston closed 
the old ** Cradle of Liberty * to the man 
who, by his tariff speeches, had created 
the manufactures and doubled the com- 
merce of the Old Bay State, he received 
a subsequent offer of the hall, by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the city, with 
studied contempt. He wrote a letter in 
reply to their invitation, couched in the 
coldest language he could command. 
He sent the letter to his friend Choate 
for revision. Choate exclaimed: ‘J 
amend a letterof Mr. Webster! I should 
as soon think of amending the Acts of 
the Apostles! The letter is perfect. No- 
body else could write such a letter.” 

Mr. Harvey has done a good work in 
setting forth, by examples, Mr. Web- 
ster’s domestic and social virtues. He 
was a most loving and affectionate hus- 
band and father, a kind, genial, thought- 
ful companion, and a generous and hos- 
pitable neighbor. Mr. Harvey denies 
the charges of self-indulgence which the 
press and pulpit so liberally published 
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during the last years of his life. He re- 
cites conversations held with Mr. Web- 
ster at various times concerning his re- 
ligious views. Mr. Webster. near the 
close of his life, declared his attachment 
to the orthodox Congregational Church, 
which he joined in Salisbury, at the age 
of twenty, and of which he was a mem- 
ber when he died. Oneodf the most 
touching narratives of the whole book 
was his interview with John Colby, his 
brother-in-law, who became a religious 
man at the age of eighty-five. Mr. Web- 
ster had not met his brother-in- law for 
forty years. They warmly embraced 
each other and wept for joy. In Mr. 
Harvey's presence, at Mr. Colby’s re- 
quest, Mr. Webster knelt and prayed for 
the household and their guests, and Mr. 
Colby followed with a fervent petition 
for each individual in the house. The 
scene was peeuliarly affecting. 

Mr. Harvey has done a good work in 
vindicating his friend from unmerited as- 
persion, and in aiding the advancing gen- 
erations to appreciate the greatest states- 
man and orator our country has pro- 
duced. The following extracts are from 
Mr. Justice Neilson’s Review of the 

Reminiscences in the Albany Law Jour- 
nal: 

**We now come to speak of two mat- 
ters wherein Mr. Harvey gives us new 
light as to Webster's character. If any 
idea of Webster has been unanimously 
accepted, it is that he was always care- 
less about his debts, and very much ad- 
dicted to indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks. On these two points his biogra- 
pher surprises us. In regard to the first 
he convinces us that Mr. Webster has 
been misunderstood. It must be remem- 
bered that, for the sake of the public, 
Webster consented to comparative pov- 
erty. Being a poor man, he gave up a 
law practice which would have produced 
him $25,000 annually, for a senator’s or 
secretary's meagre salary. and incurred 
the heavy outlay inseparable from such 
positions. It has been popularly believed 
that State street came to his relief on 
several occasions of necessity, but Mr. 
Harvey shows that on one occasion at 
least he indignantly spurned the proffer 
of such assistance. In his last years, and 
while in feeble health, he consented to 
argue the Goodyear case for a fee of $15,- 
000, solely for the sake of paying some 
debts, and in his last days he wished he 
could get two more such fees, so that he 
could die out of debt. On the other 
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point we are not soclear. Mr. Harvey 
says that Webster was a temperate man, 
and that his intellect was never obscured 
by alcoholic stimulants. It will be difli- 
cult to make any one who saw Webster 
much during the last twenty-five years 
of his life believe this. His appearance 
was much against this theory, his con- 
temporaneous reputation was opposed 
to it, and it was commonly believed and 
asserted that, on minor public occasions, 
he was not infrequently a sufferer from 
over-indulgence. We think it is a mis- 
take to try to make a saint of Webster. 
Great, grand, glorious man that he was, 
he had some of the failings of commoner 
clay. Otherwise he would truly have 
been super-human. 

Another aspect of the man in which 
Mr. Harvey presents him is that of peace- 
maker. That certainly isa novel role for 
Daniel Webster, according to pepular 
traditions, but Mr. Harvey proves his 
case most indubitably. It would be easy 
to believe that Webster was magnani- 
mous; indeed, such was his reputation; 
but that he was so forgiving of injuries 
to himself. and so anxious to promote 
peace among others, we were not hither- 
to prepared to credit. In all his life 
there are no passages that will do him 
greater credit than his successful at- 
tempt to heal the breach between Ben- 
ton and John Wilson, and his unavailing 
endeavors to reconcile Benton with Cal- 
houn. As narrated by Mr. Harvey, these 
are among the most touching incidents 
in biography. They disclose a far-down 
sweetness, goodness and simplicity that 
a thousand times atones for unruly pas- 
sions of the flesh, and bring forcibly to 
mind the Saviour’s declaration, * Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

This brings us, in closing, to say that 
Mr. Harvey" s book abounds in proots of 
Webster’s unassuming, simple and com- 
plete acceptance of the truths of the 
Christian religion. Webster was too 
great aman not to have an intellectual 
assurance of these great facts. He was 
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cheerful, liberal and tolerant in his reli- 
gious opinions, but he clung to them fer- 
vently to the last. An intimate friend 
once asked him, in the presence of a score 
of others, what was the most important 
thought that ever occupied his mind? 
After scanning the group a moment to 
make sure that no strange or unfriendly 
auditor was present, he responded, ** my 
individual responsibility to God; and 
then he spoke to them on this subject as 
only he could speak, for some moments. 
We know it is not unfrequently the case 
that lawyers become so wise in their own 
conceit that as to deny the higher allegi- 
ance and the evidence on which the 
Christian religion rests, but we are not 
among them. “If any lawyer thinks him- 
self wiser on these points than Daniel 
Webster, we cannot sympathize with 
him. If there are any who believe that 
Christ was an imposter, that God is blind 
chance, or a law without a legislator, 
and that man, instead of being created in 
the image of God, and a little lower than 
the angels, is nothing but an ape with 
modern improvements, let him read Dan- 
iel Webster on theology. Perhaps these 


matters are a little obiter, but really we 
think a little theology now and then will 
not hurt our readers. 

We must now reluctantly leave this 
great man, and we cannot better do it 
than in the closing words of this biogra- 
pher: ** The spot where Daniel Webster 


reposes is upon elevated land, and over- 
looks the sea, his mammoth farm, the 
First Parish Church, and most of the 
town of Marshfield,—wide-spreading 
marshes, forests remote and near, the 
tranquil river and glistening brooks. On 
a pleasant day the sands of Cape Cod can 
be descried from it, thirty miles directly 
to the east, where the Pilgrims first 
moored their ship. The spot is perfectly 
retired and quiet, nothing beiug usually 
heard but the solemn dirge of the ocean, 
and the answering sighs of the winds. 

Itis the spot of all “others for his resting- 
place.” 
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BY L. W. 


Ours the old majestic temple, 
Where God’s brightness shines 
Down the dome so grand and ample, 
Propped by lofty pines. 
—Whittier 
Come with me tothe ‘up country,” 
to the cloud-haunted land of the ** Gran- 
ite Hills; the evergreen wilderness of 
mountain and forest of pine. Our jour- 
ney shall be in memories of other days; 
we will listen to the murmurings of wa- 
ters which have long since run to the 
sea; to music among the trees swayed 
by winds which rose and fell with the 
unforgotten past; to the rustling of 


leaves which fluttered to the ground in 
an autumn of ** auld lang syne.” 

h! the delight of those recollections! 
Unhappy the man who in these days of 
selfish pride, and of eager hastenings 


to be called rich, cannot call from his 
treasure-house of things new and old, 
aught to cheer from the garnered memo- 
ries of youth; perrennial rays of refresh- 
ing sunshine to brighten the pathway of 
years. 

You remember a few weeks since, as 
we were sitting upon the summit of the 
‘*high knoll” yonder, looking eastward 
toward ‘* Kah-wan-en-te”’ and its wind- 
swept ravines; from the shadows of the 
valley between this and the height where 
the dazzling streamlet gleams aloft, your 
ear caught the murmur of distant wa- 
ters, as it came and went with the sweep 
of the wind over the hills and through 
the forest. I promised then at no distant 
day to give you an introduction to those 
dreamy solitudes. 

I shall never forget my first acquain- 
tance with that winsome glen and its joy- 
ous stream: it was in one of those years 
which we love to remember, albeit they 
were not all of gladness; in the days of 
the buried past; green grow the grass 
and bright the flowers above it. 

The valley was then in its wildest; 
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many of these hills were not yet disfor- 
ested, and the grand old woods, nature’s 
uncultured parks, stretched away toward 
the mountain there in all their primeval 
magnificence. We had watched the 
deepening shadows, and listened to the 
wild murmuring of its waters at evening, 
and traced its course by the rising mists 
of morn as they came up from river and 
moorland; but there was a point, a 
boundary in the wilderness, beyond 
which our boyish feet had never ven- 
tured. 

There came a time, however, as beau- 
tifula summer day as ever gladdened a 
sunlit world. IswastheSabbath. Yes; 
and why not? Iftheheartis right, what 
matters it where we worship; whether 
in the *‘ forest sanctuary, with its leafy 
arches and hemlock spires,”’ or ‘neath 
the lofty dome and at the dark chancel 
of the cathedral? There can be no holier 
calm in all the world than that which 
possesses the soul on a quiet Sabbath 
day ’mid those evergreen aisles, where 
there is ‘* music in the trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything;” and noone with 
high aspirations and good intentions can 
go out, of a Sunday morn, communing 
with nature in her wildest haunts, and 
not return at evening a wiser, calmer, 
and therefore a better, man. ‘* The Sab- 
bath was made for man, and God made 
it.” 

Never are the hearts of mortals moved 
to better or deeper emotions than when 
listening by the sounding sea or laugh- 
ing rivulet; gazing far off from some 
mountain summit or dreaming among 
the leafy solitudes of the wild-wood. 

‘He of Nazareth” was stirred with 
like emotions, I ween, when He * went 
up into a mountain and taught them; 
saying, Blessed,” etc.; and who does not 
believe that those holy men of old, who 
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left their homes, and their labors and 
their nets, and followed their Master to 
become teachers and fishers of men, 
gathered inspiration from the blue waves 
of ** Gennesaret,” from the breezes which 
came down from Hermon and the far 
hills of the Gadarenes; from the stars 
that hung above the forests of Lebanon; 
from the ripplings of Siloam’s shady rill, 
and from the wild dashings of the swift 
waters of the Jordan? 

Who doubts that the characters of this 
chosen few were modified by the influen- 
ces of the romantic country around them ; 
that their souls were full of the love of 
nature, and so of love for their fellows? 

When you see men steeled against their 
gentler emotions, who sneer at aught of 
love or affection; who see nothing of 
beauty and little to charm in the exter- 
nal world of mountain and forest, in the 
glow of sunset, or in the starry watchers 
above; who hear no music among the 
swaying branches of the oak or the pine, 
no laugh in the rivulet, or melody of 
winds or of waves; whose ears are open 
to no sound but the clink of gold, and 
who know no love but the love of gain; 
there you will find a chilled heart and a 
cold and selfish nature. Judas betrayed 
his master. 

But my pen is leading me into a homi- 
ly. I was going to tell you there was a 
quaintly defined footpath entering the 
shadows at the north side of the ‘‘ birch 
knoll,” zig-zagging down the long hill 
into the darker valley below. It was an 
ancient ‘‘ deer-run” ere the hunter and 
the fishérman had sought out these hid- 
den retreats, startling the forest echoes 
with the crack of the rifle, and whipping 
from the stony, moss-bound brook its 
fishy inhabitants. 

Many a time, in these later years, do I 
recall the odd figure of ** Old Ezra,” 
emerging from those mysterious solitudes 
with strings of golden trout; or the 
quaint form of ‘ Horatio,’’ stalking 


across the fields, and suddenly disappear- 
ing in the forest dark with shadows, 
closely followed by his faithful hound, 
whose loud baying, full, clear and rich 
as a bugle note, when following the 
game, was well known through all that 
mountain land. 
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It was profoundly still among those 
dim arches as we entered the wood 
through the vanguard of a rising genera- 
tion of aspiring young birches and som- 
bre-clad beeches, and wound our way 
towards that musical murmur which we 
knew was the mountain stream babbling 
down yonder in the glen. 

Here was solitude as perfect and sweet 
as the most romantic heart could wish; 
the solitude of the world-old forest. The 
spirit of silence and repose seemed to 
have taken possession of ** hoary hill and 
haunted hollow.” The crackling of a 
dry twig, or the suppressed rustling of 
our feet among the mosses. or last au- 
tumn’s dry leaves, seemed a rude inva- 
sion of this domain of quiet; and there 
came 4 sound as of a decayed branch fall- 
ing to the ground from some huge trunk 
far away upon the hillside; and again a 
wild partridge hen, disturbed upon her 
leaf-hidden nest, flew from our pathway 
and fluttered away through the copse- 
wood, arousing from his dreamy nap a 
chatty red squirrel, who gazed with 
sparkling eyes an instant, then whisked 
away with a chitter-r-r into his nut-tree 
retreat, in safety to look upon this in- 
truder. 

There were no whisperings among the 
maples, no breezy stir of the birchen 
bougs or the linden trees; no soughing of 
the winds above in the lofty pines or 
drowsy hemlocks, but a deep, soul-sooth- 
ing tranquility brooded over all. It was 
caim as adream of Heaven; only the 
low, lulling voice of the water in the dis- 
tant dell, and that became more a 
thought and less a sound. 

We were near the foot of the hill, far 
away yet from the river’s brink, lying 
prone upon a huge rock, upholstered and 
draped with moss as long as the beard of 
a Druid. We weré watching the shim- 
mer of the sunlight among the leafy shad- 
ows, when there came floating up the 
valley and through the forest from the 
little village miles away, with a richness 
and sweetness which I cannot well de- 
scribe, the sound of the church-going 
bell. How it thrilled through those dim, 
silent halls! How it filled my soul with 
ardent longings, with holy inspirations ; 
and when its notes died away upon the 
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charmed air, I heard, or fancied I could 
hear, far away through the leafy cur- 
tains, up above the evergreen spires, into 
the clear, unclouded ether, and still be- 
yond the deep blue, the echo of that old 
song—the song of the angels when the 
‘‘ morning stars first sang together ” over 
the new creation. 

Laugh, if you will, and call it fancy, 
or the lingering tones of the distant vil- 
lage bell still haunting the forest corri- 
dors; what I heard I have written. 

Guided now by the nearer and more 
distinct voice of the river—for the dimly 
marked footpath had long since strayed 
away among the moss-mounds and 
moose-berry bushes—we were soon stroll- 
ing along its green embowered banks. 
It was a wild mountain stream, as full of 
laugh and glee asaschool-boy. There 
were no abrupt plunges, no roaring wa- 
terfalls over-leaping high cliffs; but an 
occasional rapid, hurrying through dark- 
some dells or around wave-worn rocks, 
between fern-fringed banks, with a mer- 
ry, musical flow, over pebbly shallow, 
or into wavy depths where the sky and 
forest were as deep below, as far above. 
I threw myself upon a couch of leaves 
spread by the winds of the departed 
year, among the hazel-bushes, and over 
which waved the ‘gray beech wood,” 
and yielded myself to the holy influences 
of the hour and the place. It was in- 
deed a day and a spot in which to be 
very happy. 

How we chased our wild fancies down 
the restless river; how we watched it 
sparkling below there, in the rock-lined 
basin; how it coquetted with the over- 
hanging wild woodbine and the trailing 
mosses; how it babbled to the rocks and 
the old trees above us upon the hillside, 
and sang of love, and joy, and gladness. 

Never tell me it is foolish, or childish, 
or weak to look upon and love those 
sights and sounds of forest and river. 
God made them to be enjoyed, and de- 
signed man to rejoice inthem. I know 
that I may and I know that I shall sl-ep 
quiet sleep when you lay me where I 
shall be lulled to ceaseless slumber by 
the mild lullaby of mountain stream, un- 
der the leafy shelter of home. 
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“ Those hills are dearest which our childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest, and the streams most 
sweet 

Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 

Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank.” 

Hark !—it was the jesting ** ha-ha” of 
a loon, coming up from down yonder at 
the outlet, or out upon the pond at the 
head of the island. I wonder what he 
sees or hears there to deride. What a 
mocking laugh, echoing over the water 
and through the moorland shadows like 
the cry of a lost soul. 

There! again—or was it the distant 
bayings of hounds around the mountains? 
Can it be that some thoughtless hunter, 
unmindful of the day, has put out his 
dogs upon the track of a deer? Or is it 
some hound, tired of the monotony of 
dooryard and kennel, seeking a change, 
and sporting alone by frightening from 
his favorite haunt. sheltered from the 
noontide heat, some antlered ** ranger of 
the woods?” 

Louder and louder, and now dying al- 
most away and half inaudible. and now 
quite gone—again I hear them—distant, 
but distinct, as they come over the brow 
of a hill and then down into the ravine 
and are lost again. There are two of 
them; one has the long, loud, bugle 
voice of an old hunter, the other the clear 
and ringing tone of a younger dog; and 
I still catch at intervals the unmistaka- 
ble cry of the chase, above the babbling 
of the brook. ‘Old Lion,” ever a com- 
panion in my woody rambles, who lies at 
my feet, pricks up his ears and gives a 
short, spasmodic growl; but, with due 
propriety for the day, and attentive to a 
word from his young master, he remains 
quiet. His eyes, however, are fixed upon 
a spot where, above the river's track, a 
huge monarch of the forest has been 
torn from its base by wind or time and 
now lies branchless across the hillside, 
the earth and stones in a dark mass cling- 
ing to its scraggy, upturned roots. Now 
the duet of bayings comes strong and 
distinct as they rise over the **hard-wood 
ridge’ and are making for the river at 
this point; again they enter the denser 
woods or drop down into some hollow 
among the spruces and the hemlocks, 
and all is still again. While I was listen- 
ing expectant for the next cry of the 
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dogs, a rustling among the undergrowth 
and crackling of twigs up where the old 
pine lay brought another growl and bark 
from Old Lion, to attract my attention, 
and the next instant, with long, graceful 
leaps, his fine head thrown up and his 
antlers laying back upon his shoulders, a 
noble buck came headlong down the 
steep bank, over the fallen trunk, to the 
edge of the water, and with a single 
bound landed amid stream not a score of 
yards from where we were lying. 

But a minute he stood, listening to the 
approach of the hounds, and with quiver- 
ing nostrils sniffing the coming danger, 
or with flashing eyes looking up stream 
and then down as if hesitating which 
course to pursue; only an instant, and 
then, as the cry sounded near, with 
strained limbs and frightened leaps he 
dashed away and down the river, keep- 
ing between its banks, and his waving 
white plume soon disappeared around a 
huge rock. Hardly had the deer disap- 
peared beyond the bend of the creek, and 
the sand and the waves hidden his cau- 
tious footprints, when the panting hounds 
broke forth, scenting the trail with head- 
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long haste down the hill, and _ to the last 
leap into the water. ‘The leader, a splen- 
did fellow, shook the cooling drops from 
his coat, for he was over in less time than 
it takes to tell it, and finding no outgo- 
ing track, with a short yelp started off, 
seeking among the wild weeds and the 
grasses upon the winding bank for the 
lost scent. As if divining the cunning 
trick of the deer in keeping the water to 
baffle pursuit, he traced up stream for a 
distance and then down upon the oppo- 
site shore, while the younger and inex- 
perienced pup flew hither and thither in 
unmistakable dilemma. 

In half an hour or less a fresh outburst 
of music from the old dog, away down 
stream where the loon laughed,, an- 
nounced to his perplexed companion, and 
to us eager but quiet listeners, that the 
lost trail was found; and then again the 
wild-wood echoed, and hill and valley 
and mountain glen awoke to the dual 
ery of the chase, till it died away in the 
distant forest or was lost among the 
swamps and swales of ‘* Pondicherry ” 
or the dark undisturbed solitudes beyond 
** Owl's Head.”’ 
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The midnight bell has ceased its toll, 
The air breathes no alarm, 







The hush of silence soothes the soul, 


Sweet rest withholds no charm. 


Ripples of peace each breathing fans 
Across the waves of thought, 


Until one calm the surface spans— 


No sweeter rest is sought. 


The mists of dreamland hover near, 
Ethereal and pure, 


Bewildering all hope, all fear, 


The spirit to allure. 


Slowly each fancy drifts away, 
Floats on to shores of light, 


And mingles with each endless ray 
*Till lost to dreamy sight. 





—E. P. Smyth. 













